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PROLOGUE 


Dearest reader, 

Americans are obsessed with talking about work. When strangers meet on 
the train, at a party, or on a date, one person will almost always inquire 
about the other’s profession within the first five minutes. And when the 
pervasive attitude about my job is negative, backed up and reinforced by 
laws that criminalize me and my profession, coming out as a sex worker is a 
terrifying prospect. 

My mother’s reaction when I told her I danced naked for a living was 
one of excited fascination, like I had just told her I’d been accepted into 
Hogwarts School of Witchcraft and Wizardry (which, truth be told, was 
kind of what working at the late, great, Lusty Lady Theater felt like ... but 
more on that later). 

My husband’s mother, however, chose to never speak to me again. 


Perhaps you, dear reader, would make the same choice if your son 
brought home a girl like me. Many would. 

But here we are. 

I don’t know you. 

You could be a cop, a serial killer, or my mother-in-law—you could 
wish me harm, think that I should be thrown in jail or, at the very least, look 
down on me because I have sex for money. 

Maybe you’ve never met a sex worker before. 

Perhaps most of your information about sex work has come from Law 
& Order and you think that something about the sex industry is inherently 
harmful and dangerous. Maybe you think I’m naive, annoying, or, at the 
very least, misguided. 

And maybe you don’t think any of those things. Maybe you are a whore 
yourself, or maybe you have loved a whore. Maybe you still do. 

Or maybe you just liked the photo of me on the cover and wanted to 
know more. That’s okay, too. 

For whatever reason you’ve chosen to take my little book into your 
hands and sit with these words, thank you. 


People fear what they do not understand, and many people do not 
understand sex work—their feelings about it, the realities of it, or the 
people who do it. 

So the fact that you are brave enough to look at these issues, ask the 
hard questions, and sit with the feelings of fear or discomfort that may arise, 
is commendable. 

So let’s begin: 

Hi. My name is Siouxsie Q, and I’m a sex worker. 


ORIGIN STORIES 


CONFESSION 


Jan 29 2014 


During Game Five of the 2010 World Series, my dad and I sat side by side 
at a sushi bar in my Central Coast hometown. We ordered two scallop hand 
rolls and two sake bombs. The head rush of the wasabi and the calming heat 
of the rice wine dulled the anxiety of a day spent navigating ICU doctors 
and nursing assistants. 


My mom was in the hospital, awaiting brain surgery. She had been 
diagnosed with a rare cranial bleed that had rapidly claimed her ability to 
walk, speak, eat, and breathe on her own. I’d dropped everything I had 
going on in San Francisco and drove down the Peninsula to be by her side. 
By the opening pitch of Game Five, I hadn’t been to work in more than a 
week. I had recently quit my horrible retail job at a stationery store in 
Pacific Heights and started dancing naked full time at the Lusty Lady 
Theater in North Beach. My dad didn’t know that yet, but that night I was 
considering telling him. I feared he’d be upset or disappointed, and I was 
sure he’d want to know why I’d chosen this new profession. 


I’ve heard that your first year in San Francisco is the hardest, and I 
absolutely found that to be the case. Even working full time at my retail job, 
I barely made enough money to make ends meet. The first month I lived 
there, I didn’t have enough to buy groceries, so I rationed myself one piece 
of pita bread with butter each day, leftover from when my aunt had taken 
me out for Persian food to welcome me to the city. For lunch, I’d go to the 
La Boulange bakery on Union Street and fill up on free olives and tiny 
French pickles. 


I also hated my retail job. Hawking rhinestone-covered greeting cards to 
Danielle Steel and the upper crust of the city took a little piece of my soul 
each day. 


But it wasn’t just financial pressures that prompted the leap into sex 
work. I had read about the Lusty Lady in college. It was a unicorn in the 
adult industry: a worker-owned, unionized peep show where alternative 
looks and attitudes were celebrated. Sex work had always intrigued me and, 
whenever money got tight post-college, I would cruise the Craigslist Adult 


Services listings and contemplate the option. One of my childhood 
babysitters was a retired San Francisco stripper who had danced on 
Broadway in the early 1980s. She told me stories of Champagne bubble- 
baths and dancing the night away. It certainly sounded like much more fun 
than my current position. 


So I decided to audition. I didn’t think they would hire me; I was 
chubbier than your average stripper and had always thought that my body 
would hold me back from doing any kind of sex work. But it didn’t. They 
hired me immediately and, before I knew it, I was spinning on a pole in 6- 
inch heels. 


As it turns out, I loved dancing naked. 


For a while, I was still working my retail job. When I got off work at 5 
p.m. each day, I’d hop on Muni with my stripper heels in my purse and 
transform from frumpy retail girl to powerful goddess of sex and mystery. I 
felt like I had a delicious secret, and it made the hours at my straight job a 
little less excruciating. At the end of the shift I’d be tired, and my feet and 
knees would throb, but I’d also be exhilarated. Soon I made enough money 
at The Lusty to abandon my day-job all together and make the leap into 
doing sex work full time. 


My dad had always been supportive of my endeavors in arts and music, 
but I wasn’t sure how he’d react to my recent pivot to the adult industry. 


He was also in a union. I grew up going to protests and hearing lectures 
on the power of the people. Blue-collar values and union pride were an 
important part of our household. That’s partially why I ended up at the 
Lusty. 


We talked baseball that night, instead of feelings, even though baseball 
makes my dad cry more than any emotional conversation. Then Edgar 
Renteria hit the three-run homer in the seventh inning and everything 
shifted. The Giants pulled ahead and it looked like they might actually take 
the Series for the first time in a half century. 


It was a night for miracles, so I just went for it. Made bold by the sake 
and the magic of baseball, I came out to my father about being a sex 
worker. 

I didn’t expect him to be proud, but he was. Without having to explain, 
my dad understood that sex workers needed labor rights, just like any other 
workers. 


Brian Wilson took the mound as the closing pitcher. It was the bottom 
of the ninth. “Fear the Beard!” my father shouted at the television and 
ordered another round of sake while we watched the final batters crumble 
under Wilson’s prowess. When Wilson raised his eyes to the heavens in the 
wake of the historic win, my dad and I stood up and started high-fiving the 
sushi chefs. 


My confession hadn’t changed a thing. 


oK OOK OK 


There are many different types of sex work: escorting, stripping, porn, 
webcam modeling, fetish services, and many others. When I entered the 
industry, I dove in headfirst and tried as many different kinds of work as I 
could. My journey soon took me beyond the Lusty and into the thriving 
world of San Francisco’s oldest profession. 


My career change had come just in the nick of time. My mother’s brain 
surgery left her unable to work and had given my father the new role of 
full-time caregiver. Sex work provided me the luxuries of a high hourly 
wage and a flexible schedule that allowed me to visit regularly, take her to 
doctor’s appointments, and help out financially on occasion. 


But I have a suspicion that I would have inevitably become a sex 
worker, even without the circumstances of my mother’s illness. I grew up 
idolizing historic figures like Mae West and Gypsy Rose Lee—outspoken 
women who used sexuality to leverage their careers. I saw that female 
sexuality was used to sell clothes, food, cars, and liquor—yet, in the United 
States, it is illegal to sell sex itself. That just didn’t make sense to me. 


I was also fascinated by human intimacy and desire. I went on a lot of 
OkCupid dates and had a lot of one-night stands in my exploration of my 
own sexual identity. When I moved to San Francisco, I discovered that I 
enjoyed and excelled at kinks and fetishes beyond my wildest dreams, and I 
was ravenous for more. By the time I began my career at the Lusty, I knew 
more about sexuality than your average 24-year-old. Eventually, being 
promiscuous no longer thrilled me, and I decided that if I was going to have 
a just-for-fun, one-time encounter with someone who was only mediocre at 
sex, I wanted to be compensated with more than just pizza and beer. 


Despite my logical understanding that sex work could be an empowered 
choice, I was still afraid to make the jump from stripper to hooker. The first 
time I took an appointment, I was terrified that I wouldn’t know what to do 
or that the client would be rough or mean. Instead, I intuitively knew 
exactly what to do, the client was attractive and kind, and I made more 
money in one hour than I would have made in an entire shift at The Lusty. 


I lived in the inner Richmond, but to take appointments with clients I 
would commute across the bridge to a small apartment in the East Bay. The 
building was modern and secure, but the walk to and from the BART 
station always made me feel vulnerable. I don’t usually get scared when I 
walk around the Bay Area; it’s my home. But I was not used to carrying 
such large sums of money around, and it made me nervous. The idea of 
going to the police had also shifted for me. Being a sex worker could now 
put me at risk for incarceration, even if I was the victim of a crime. I tucked 
the money I had made for the day under the arches of my feet in my canvas 
tennis shoes. It made the shoes too tight and the walk to the train painful. I 
must have looked ridiculous: a freckle-faced girl (with an overstuffed bag 
full of dildos and cheap lingerie) limping down the street at full speed. 
Riding back to the city on BART, I tried not to make eye contact with 
anyone, for fear that my secret identity would somehow be revealed. In 
hindsight, I’m sure I wasn’t fooling anyone, since the riding crop I used for 
sessions was a bit too big for my bag and poked the people I stood next to 
when the train was crowded. 


My paranoia was perhaps a bit overblown at first, but not unwarranted. 


I sometimes feared arrest, robbery, but I rarely feared my clients. 
Though the criminalization of my work leaves me vulnerable to police and 
those who wish to harm me, I’ve been fortunate enough to have largely 
positive experiences at work. 


The Bay Area is home to a diverse group of eccentric people with 
disposable incomes. My clients are often nerdy, and always interesting and 
often surprisingly endearing. San Francisco offers a buffet of sexual 
explorations, from festive polyamorous play parties to elaborate 
professional dungeons. I’ve had the opportunity to explore those things, but 
many of my clients have not. Some are in relationships that do not allow 
them to explore their kinks, some have professional identities that make 
public exploration impossible, and some are simply curious and want to 


explore their desires with a professional before embarking on a journey of 
their own. Sometimes my clients and I have a great deal in common. If my 
life had gone a different way and I had ended up in a more traditional 
lifestyle, I, too, might be paying someone to tie me up and tickle me on a 
Thursday afternoon. However, not everyone I see is kinky. Some are 
looking for something as vanilla as a glass of wine and a_ heated 
conversation about the merits of Star Trek vs. Star Wars. The reasons they 
come to see me are as varied as their desires. 


And then there’s the elephant in the room: infidelity. 
I'll say it: Many of my clients are married. 


Some of their spouses know that they see me; others don’t. Most of my 
married clients see their time with me as something that enables them to 
stay in a marriage that, aside from a lack of intimacy, is successful. Unlike 
with having an affair, though, I will never text a client in the middle of the 
night when he is home with his family. I will never get upset when a client 
chooses to spend time with his family rather than with me. I would never 
expect nor desire for my client to leave his wife to be with me. I am a 
professional, and I am pro-marriage. I intend my services to support the 
relationships that matter to my clients the most, not to destroy them. 


There are many different types of sex work: escorting, stripping, porn, 
webcam modeling, fetish services, and many others. When | entered the 
industry, | dove in headfirst and tried as many different kinds of work as 
| could. 


People ask me, “What if he’s ugly?” I tell them that my attraction to a 
client is largely irrelevant. When I find my clients attractive, it’s a bonus— 
but it’s not a requirement. The service I provide is companionship, and 
when someone is respectful, generous, and communicative, I am almost 
certain to have a good time with them. 

I am reminded of when I used to work as a waitress. It wouldn’t matter 
if someone was attractive or interesting; I would still serve them. But 
certain customers are more pleasant than others, and that always made the 
job more enjoyable. Sex work is surprisingly similar. 

But like most people, I also have hard days at work. Sometimes I don’t 
want to put on makeup and lingerie and exude old Hollywood sexuality and 


coquettish moans; some nights I’d rather stay at home with my cat and 
watch Game of Thrones, but I imagine most people feel that way now and 
then about their job. 


I chose sex work for many reasons, but mainly because I enjoy it, I 
excel at it, and it allows me to live in the city that I love. I understand that 
choosing sex work makes me vulnerable to criminalization and stigma, but 
seeing myself as an entrepreneur fulfills me in a way that work never has 
before. People hope to find a job that is best suited to their skills and 
interests, and for me, that job is sex. 


oK OOK OK 


In November of 2012, Prop. 35, the “Californians Against Sexual 
Exploitation Act,” landed on the ballot. Although the guiding principle of 
the bill—to crack down on the sexual exploitation of minors—was noble, it 
was a confusing piece of legislation riddled with problematic components. 
The main sticking point was that Prop. 35 sought to expand the definition of 
“trafficking.” One of those expansions states that any person who lives with 
or derives support from someone who is a prostitute is considered guilty of 
human trafficking and can face a minimum of eight years in state prison. 
This definition took on absurd implications: If Prop. 35 passed, then my 
partner, who shares a home with me, could be charged with human 
trafficking. Or, if I paid bills for my mother after her brain surgery, she 
could potentially be charged as my trafficker. Sex workers already faced 
social stigma, but Prop. 35 provided more of a legal framework to reinforce 
it. 


“When Prop. 35 was put on the ballot and sex workers got wind of it, 
we were very concerned,” said Carol Leigh, one of the founders of the sex- 
worker rights movement in America. Leigh actually coined the term “sex 
worker” in 1978 to reduce the stigma associated with the word “prostitute.” 
The sex worker community vehemently spoke out against Prop. 35, but it 
seemed the arguments fell on deaf ears. The proposition was almost 
guaranteed to pass. Former Facebook executive Chris Kelly provided the 
major funding for a campaign that seemed to have an endless budget for 
billboards and commercials depicting images of nameless young girls with 
chains around their wrists and teary eyes to evoke the horrors of human 


trafficking. If I had seen Prop. 35 on the ballot and didn’t know any better, I 
may have voted for it, too. 


“Everyone’s against trafficking and sexual slavery,” Leigh said. “Of 
course issues of force and coercion are of concern to sex workers... . At the 
same time, usually that’s done in a way to dis-empower us, and Prop. 35 
was no exception.” 


Sex trafficking is an appalling crime in which a person is forced, 
coerced, or exploited into sexual labor. It is prevalent worldwide, and San 
Francisco is certainly not immune. Sex work, however, is a business 
transaction between two consenting adults; it is simply my job. When sex 
work is criminalized under the same laws that criminalize trafficking, it 
drives the industry further underground and results in a climate where 
consensual sex workers cannot be involved in the fight against human 
trafficking. If I meet someone who is working under force or coercion, I 
wouldn’t be able to report the crime without facing legal ramifications 
myself. Anonymous reporting is potentially an option, but if sex workers 
like myself could actually work with law enforcement and legislators, then 
real atrocities like rape, assault, forced labor, and trafficking could be more 
effectively addressed. 


As Election Day 2012 grew near, I knew I had to do something more 
than just cast my vote. Then I remembered a road trip I had recently taken 
with my boyfriend, Jesse. We were listening to one of filmmaker Kevin 
Smith’s podcasts. Smith is kind of a podcasting evangelist, so when he 
started to rant about how everyone should make one, Jesse turned down the 
stereo and said, with a twinkle in his eye, “You should start a podcast.” 


So I called up a friend who had audio equipment and some know-how, 
and we recorded the first episode in our living room. Our mission was to 
humanize people in the sex industry by sharing their stories, art, and voices. 
I thought that if more people understood the lived experiences of real sex 
workers, then maybe they’d reconsider voting “yes” on laws that 
criminalized them and their families. We crossed our fingers as we 
uploaded the first episode to iTunes. 

Prop. 35 passed by an overwhelming majority. It was an expected 
disappointment, but it still stung. However, the response we received from 
the first few episodes of our podcast was incredible. People from all over 


the country were listening. We got positive responses from sex workers, 
clients, allies, and even people who just like podcasts. 


We initially titled the show, This American Whore, but soon received a 
cease and desist letter from Ira Glass and Chicago Public Media, who 
insisted that the name of our show was infringing on their trademarked 
radio program and podcast, This American Life. Miraculously, the story, 
which was broken by Chris Hall of the SF Weekly, went a little bit viral and 
gamered a great deal of national media attention, prompting Mr. Glass 
himself to release this statement: 


“Tt’s recently been reported in the press that we’re asking the podcast This 
American Whore to change their name. There’s been a suggestion that 
we're singling them out because of their content. We’re not! 


I’ve listened to This American Whore. I find them charming. It’s an 
interesting podcast and a window into a world that’s very different from my 
daily life, for sure. I’m glad they’re out there making these and hope they 
continue. 


But the way trademark law works is that we or any business with a 
trademarked name has to protect that name. If you don’t take action when 
you hear about people knocking off your name, and get them to stop, you 
can lose your trademark rights. 


Whenever we find out about any podcasts with names similar to ours, 
our lawyers review what action would be appropriate. Some names and 
shows are parodies, which are a protected class under the law. Some have 
audiences that are so negligible that they pose no trademark threat. 


Last year, we had an issue with a podcast called This American Startup, 
and they eventually agreed to modify their name. In the past we’ve taken 
similar actions which didn’t get press attention. There are some other shows 
and podcasts out there still with names similar to ours that our lawyers are 
planning to approach. This American Whore is not being singled out. 

I wish them the best. Make more podcasts! I’ll keep listening! If I lose 
this job and become a sex worker, I hope you’|l have me on as a guest. Just 
change your name.” 


First Amendment attorney Marc Randazza, who graciously offered his 
council pro bono, advised us to do just that; and thus, The WhoreCast was 


born. 


Months later, Mr. Glass’s people sent over a press release to the SF 
Weekly, asking if they wanted to interview him about his new stage show, 
Three Acts, Two Dancers, One Radio Host. The folks at the Weekly said 
they definitely wanted to interview him—provided that the sex worker 
podcaster he had trademark beef with could interview him. 


This was, essentially, my big journalistic break. 


IRA GLASS INTERVIEW PODCAST WITH THE 


WHORECAST?’S SIOUXSIE Q 


Nov 12 2013 


It was a cool February moming when I got an email from the lawyers 
representing Chicago Public Media and Ira Glass. My heart sank. There 
goes my shot. I thought. I’ve pissed off the most important person in 
podcasting and I’ve only been at this three months. 


I had just launched my own podcast about sex work, then titled This 
American Whore. Clever title, right? The folks over at the award winning 
podcast This American Life thought so as well. Turns out I was infringing 
on their trademark. Trademark Law is nuanced and super hard to 
understand, but I was still facing a lawsuit if I didn’t change the name of the 
show. As much as the media tried to spin it as a David vs. Goliath story, it 
wasn’t. All that really happened was our lawyers talked for awhile, Ira 
released a real nice statement, and then we all decided that changing the 
name to The WhoreCast was the best decision for everyone. We parted 
ways on good terms, but I continued to worry that Glass would hold some 
kind of grudge or think poorly of me in the future. 


Flash forward six-plus months later. I get a call from the SF Weekly 
telling me Glass will be doing a show at the Nourse Theatre in November 
and has asked if I would like to interview him. 

We don’t often get second chances in life, but I felt like this might be 
mine. I hoped that if I just got a chance to actually talk to him and explain 
that I truly meant no offense, maybe he’d forgive my misstep. 

Truly, I was terrified. As the phone rang I felt sweat trickle down my 
sides. I was hoping maybe there would be a secretary I would talk to first, 


maybe some kind of Ira-Glass-handler or personal assistant, but no. He 
picked up and said “Hello?” just like any other human. I’ve heard him talk 
about prison, politics and even prostitution... but I had never heard him talk 
directly to me. It was surreal. 


It turns out we have a bunch in common. Not only are we podcasters 
and story tellers, we’re also both theater nerds. Which is why I’m so excited 
to see his show: Three Acts, Two Dancers, One Radio Host. It’s an 
opportunity to do what he does best: telling stories, but this time with a 
bigger tool box—lights, dancers, music, and stage pictures. As a live theater 
junkie myself, ’m sure it’ll be right up my alley. 

As I hung up the phone, I felt like I had just finished a marathon. My 
mouth was dry and I was out of breath. It had been one of the more 
awkward conversations in my life, but it had also been one of the most 
magical. At the end of the day, Glass is one of my heroes, and getting the 
opportunity to interview him was no less than a dream come true. 


mK OK OK 


A few months later, the SF Weekly offered me the sex column, and it felt 
like all my Carrie Bradshaw dreams might be coming true, too. 


Not too long ago, before I went pro, I was just a 24-year-old slut who 
started an anonymous blog about her OkCupid adventures. I knew I wanted 
to write, and that I liked sex, and I hoped one day I could make a career out 
of both, but never in my wildest dreams did I imagine that only a few short 
years later I’?d be an AVN-nominated porn babe, as well as the official sex 
columnist of San Francisco. When the paper first approached me, I didn’t 
even think it was real. They were taking such a long shot on me, and yet I 
was still so full of Streisand-esque bravado that when the managing editor 
balked at my proposed title, The Whore Next Door, I refused to budge. 


The managing editor at the time was dubious about having the focus of 
the column be on sex work, rather than sex in general. But I pointed out that 
almost every paper in the country has a sex column written by a civilian— 
wouldn’t it be a good differentiator to be one of the few papers with a 
hooker on staff? He saw my point, and thus, The Whore Next Door has been 
my weekly stump speech for the past two years. 


If | were Madonna, this would be my Immaculate Collection— my 
greatest hits so far. 


This book is a mix tape, or as William Goldman would say, “the good 
parts version.” 


If I were Madonna, this would be my Immaculate Collection— my 
greatest hits so far. 


But, more accurately, what you hold in your hands now is the blood, 
sweat, and tears from my first two years of becoming a real writer. 


MY FIRST PORNO: OR, HOW I LEARNED TO STOP 


TRUSTING LOVELINE 


Feb 26 2014 

In the winter of 2009, I sat in my tiny bedroom in the Inner Richmond—a 
glorified laundry room with a linoleum floor and a futon mattress in the 
comer. I stared at my laptop screen. On it flashed the model application for 


The Crash Pad Series, an independent queer porn site based out of San 
Francisco. I recognized many of the models on the site—some from porn, 
most from dance parties in the Mission. The site was bright and friendly 
looking: soft lines with pink and white letters. Everyone looked like they 
were having such a good time—queers of all shapes and sizes having 
intimate, silly, and sometimes filthy sex while a voyeuristic camera 
captured it all. 


I had discovered the site long before I moved to the Bay Area. It served 
as a beacon of hope as to what the sex-positive San Francisco dream could 
look like. I knew from an early age that I was different from my peers. I 
was fascinated by sexuality; I also liked girls, boys, and (especially) people 
who landed somewhere in the middle. 


Starved for information, as a teenager I spent many nights huddled next 
to the radio, listening to the sex advice call-in show, Loveline, at the lowest 
volume possible (parents). Though the hosts were often jerks, it had been 
my first window into the world of sexuality and served as a crude source of 
sex education. So at the end of my senior year of college, when I began to 
consider the possibility of doing porn, I turned to Dr. Drew and Adam 
Carolla for advice. I honestly didn’t know whom else I could ask. 


I got on the air and told them my story: I was a queer college coed 
thinking of doing pom for the first time; should I go for it? The hosts first 
asked if I had been molested as a child. I told them I had not, but they didn’t 
believe me. They asked why I was considering it, and I told them I was 
interested in sexual performance, and that I wanted to participate in the 
revolution of documenting real queers having real sex! 


They didn’t get it. They insisted my life would be ruined and I’d never 
be able to get a job again. Even though a part of me knew that this could be 
a possibility, getting a resounding “no” from them only sparked my 
rebellious spirit and fueled my curiosity about having sex on camera. 


Now I was finally taking the plunge. I typed in “Siouxsie Q” for my 
stage name on the Crash Pad site and uploaded some pictures of myself 
posing naked at Sutro Heights Park. I rolled the new name around in my 
mouth. I liked the wholesome way it sounded, and that it rhymed with 
“floozy.” I clicked the pink “Submit” button at the bottom of the online 
application form and crossed my fingers. 


A month later, I woke up to an e-mail confirming that I would be 
performing in my very first porn scene. I borrowed my roommate’s car for 
the big day. I was still iffy on all the nuances of parking in San Francisco, 
so I said a little prayer as I abandoned the gold Subaru on a steep, foggy 
street in Bernal Heights. 


My stomach was in knots as I knocked on the door of the charming 
Victorian house that served as the famed “Crash Pad.” The Crash Pad is 
different from mainstream porn sites. On many sites, performers’ pay is 
often based on their gender and the sexual acts they are willing to do on 
camera. At the Crash Pad, every performer is paid the same rate and is 
encouraged to do whatever sex acts they negotiate with their scene partner. 
The set is always fully stocked with condoms, lube, and gloves. Performers 
are welcome, but not required, to use them during the scene. 


I was signing paperwork when my co-star arrived. I had been casually 
dating Puck Goodfellow for months, so we already had a natural chemistry 
with each other that put me completely at ease. 

Two hours later, I stepped back onto the sunny sidewalk of Bernal 
Heights and gazed out over the city, where the fog was just beginning to 
simmer off the bay. I was sure that the sunny day and the lack of a parking 
ticket on my roommate’s car were signs that I was doing the right thing. 

Thank goodness I didn’t listen to those jerks from Loveline. 


SUGAR BABY BLUES: A SEX WORKER IS BORN 


Feb 13, 2015 


The first time I posted an ad seeking a sugar daddy, I still lived with my 
parents. I had just landed back in my sleepy Central Coast hometown after 
six months on the road as a merch girl with goth-indie-pop darling, Amanda 
Palmer. While living out of a tour van and making out with bass players 
were things that truly fulfilled me in the way that a career should, they just 
didn’t pay the bills. 

I had student loans to pay, and I really didn’t want to live with my 
parents for any longer than absolutely necessary. I had a job, but it paid just 
$15 an hour, which meant that in order to save enough money to move to 


San Francisco, I was going to be stuck living in the toolshed-turned-guest 
room in the backyard for way longer than was mentally feasible for me. 


I’m not sure when “sugar baby” first entered my vernacular, but the idea 
that an older, well-off gentleman would drop some serious cash for the 
privilege of being my boyfriend didn’t sound that impossible. I knew there 
were scores of wealthy, lonely men in this world, some just a few miles 
from me. 


I pictured a Pretty Woman fantasy where I made $10,000 a weekend to 
go to the opera and the Kentucky Derby, or shop for dresses on Rodeo 
Drive. I knew there would most likely be sex involved, but I also assumed 
that he’d look like Richard Gere. 


I knew that posting Internet ads for sexual arrangements in one’s 
hometown is ill-advised, but I did it anyway and crossed my fingers that I 
wouldn’t end up on a date with an old teacher or one of my mom’s friends. 


The first stranger I consented to meet in person looked like a straight 
Freddie Mercury, had he lived to be 55, who claimed to be a cosmetics 
tycoon with an infirm wife. We met in the safari-themed basement bar of a 
weird hotel that my mom likes to go to for lunch. Best salad bar in town. He 
smelled nice, and when he gave me money, my attraction to him was able to 
surface and bloom into something that felt real enough. 


He wore expensive linen pants with no underwear. I didn’t dislike 
hanging out with him, and he brought me expensive bottles of wine (I was 
really into wine then) every time we got together. The last time I saw him, 
which was also the first time I let him fuck me, I sat naked in the toolshed 
after he left, sipping the jammy Bordeaux he had brought me. It was too 
sweet, cloying, like it had gotten too old sitting in his fancy wine cellar in 
his big house by the ocean. I didn’t like it. 


Later, I got an email from him informing me that I was too chubby for 
our arrangement to continue. 


“Nothing personal,” he assured me. “I just prefer girls who look 
borderline anorexic.” 


So, I decided to take a break from the whole sugar situation. I got a 
waitressing job and started dating a girl I had gone to high school with. I 
didn’t tell her about my forays into the world of transactional romance. I 
knew she’d freak out if she knew, even though my waitressing job made me 


feel cheaper than drinking expensive wine in a toolshed. Eventually, I 
managed to hustle enough cash to finally make my way to the Bay Area. 


But once I was stable, with a wage-slave position at a stationery store, I 
got antsy again. I could pay my rent, but I couldn’t afford much more, and I 
yearned to experience the incredible parts of San Francisco that seemed so 
out of reach—killer seats at AT&T Park, fine dining, opera ... 


Again, my imagination turned to the fairy tale of being someone’s sugar 
baby, so I posted an ad on a website called Seeking Arrangement, hoping to 
find my Richard Gere lookalike this time. I had far more confidence in the 
wealthy men of San Francisco. At the very least, there would be more to 
choose from, and there would be far less of a possibility that they knew my 
parents ... 


VERY SCARY SUGAR DADDY 


Feb 18 2015 


When I first posted an ad on Seeking Arrangement, a website for “mutually 
beneficial relationships,” I knew I was entering the realm of sex work. 
There would be sex involved, but I liked the idea that I had some 
negotiating power to only hop into bed if the chemistry, and the financial 
offer, were right. 


But the site was clear about maintaining the facade that these 
arrangements are far closer to traditional dating than anything akin to 
(gasp!) sex work. 

Many sugar daddies and mamas made it clear in their profiles that they 
were not looking for a professional, and that escorts would be banned from 
the site. 


I wasn’t an escort (yet) but I had considered the option, and I was under 
no illusion that what I was doing was somehow not sex work. I was 
crossing over into the realm of transactional relationships, and this seemed 
like a good way to dip my toe in to see if I could hack it. 


Some sugar babies demanded cash up front, even just to meet for coffee, 
but I wasn’t that savvy yet. I was a struggling artist trying to survive in San 
Francisco on minimum wage, so the promise of free dinner was all the 
incentive I needed to meet strangers from the Internet. 


Soon, I found myself rushing to a downtown sushi bar to meet a 
mysterious European man who said he could give me up to $7,000 a month 
to be his girlfriend whenever he came into town for business. 


I wore my tallest red high heels and a low-cut shirt. I was late, as I 
usually am, so he was already sitting down when I arrived. 


He looked and sounded like a bad guy in a Bond movie. He had leathery 
hands and smelled of strong European cologne. We chatted and drank sake 
while I put away at least half my weight in raw fish. 


He was nice enough, but I had trouble understanding him when he 
spoke, and there was something about the way he watched me that didn’t 
feel quite right. 


As the meal began to wind down, he asked me if I would like to join 
him in his hotel room. I politely declined, saying I was too shy to do 
anything on the first date. 


It was a lie. I almost always put out on any first date, on or off the clock. 
He just gave me the creeps, and I wanted to get out of there as fast as I 
could. I mean, I ordered green tea ice cream for dessert, but like, as soon as 
possible after that. 


He continued to push the issue, calling me baby and puckering his 
sneering lips at me. 


“Look,” I finally said, using my real voice for the first time that night. 
“Can’t you see where I’m coming from? You’re a stranger from the 
Internet. I’m sure you’re a very nice guy, but there’s a lot of weirdos out 
there, and a girl has to be careful.” 

There was a tense pause. Then he said, in his Bond villain accent, 
“Look, sweetheart. If I wanted to kill you, it wouldn’t matter if it was the 
first date or the seventh. I would do it whenever I wanted.” 

Ice filled my stomach, and sweat soaked the armpits of my sweater. 

Before my head could even think it, my body stood up and began to put 
my coat on. This was exactly the kind of guy I’d prayed not to meet. I was 
out. 


| was particularly proud of the no-panties aspect. | thought it would 
make me feel sexy, but as | applied my makeup, | began to realize it 
mostly just made me feel sweaty. | was 24 and clueless about bondage, 
kink, fashion, and most other things. 


He grabbed my hand and stood up to try and reason with me. But as 
soon as he stood up, all my fear melted away. 


In my giant red high heels, I towered over him by more than a foot. I 
snickered, not all that afraid of a man so much smaller than me. I wasted no 
time clomping out the door, still pumping with adrenaline. 


Whether we call ourselves sugar babies, escorts, companions, or call 
girls, we all face similar risks and stigma. 


After that episode, I stopped looking for a sugar daddy. I found I 
preferred the safety of the strip club, or the ability to check references as an 
escort. Above all, I liked being able to demand a certain amount of money 
for a certain amount of my time. 


I’ve met other workers who have had successful sugar relationships. But 
as much as I’d love to be taken to the opera by Richard Gere someday, the 
sex industry isn’t a Pretty Woman fairy tale. It’s a business. 


MONOGA-MAYBE 


Dec 2 2014 on Eros Media 


Thanksgiving morning, my belly full of sweet potato pie, I lay on the couch 
in front of the television, my head resting on my soon-to-be-husband’s lap, 
and squealed with delight as the Radio City Rockettes began to form their 
world-famous kick line to open the Macy’s Thanksgiving Day Parade. On 
the other side of my fiancé, just inches from my own face, our girlfriend 
clutched my hand in matched excitement about the coordinating outfits and 
dance moves happening onscreen. 


Later, my boyfriend arrived with two roasted chickens that he’d raised 
in his backyard. Then, he and my fiancé tried to get the Dallas Cowboys 
game on while my girlfriend and I fussed over pumpkin cheesecake and 
cornbread stuffing. 


At the end of the night, when the guests had left and we were all 
exhausted from hosting and cooking for hours, my boyfriend started 
washing dishes like it was his favorite holiday activity and told me to go sit 
down and have a glass of wine. 


I’ve been curious about alternatives to monogamy for as long as I can 
remember. Many people believe monogamous relationships are the only 
option, but I prefer to think that, like sexuality and gender, monogamy is 
also on a spectrum. In the same way Kinsey hypothesized that very few 
people are 100% heterosexual or homosexual, I think many people are not 
100% monogamous or non-monogamous. Some people truly only want to 
be with one person for the rest of their lives, and some people are going to 
be more happy with a rotating cast of guest stars. As long as everyone 
involved is getting their needs met, the possibilities are kind of endless. But 
that’s what I think now. Back in college, when I started to roll these ideas 
around in my head in a more serious way, it all didn’t seem so simple. At 
that time, I was in a long-term, monogamous relationship with the lesbian 
ex-cheerleader of my dreams. I loved my girlfriend but, at 24 years old, I 
was not certain she was the only person I ever wanted to sleep with again. 


We maintained a healthy and active sex life, but I also yearned for variety 
and exploration. I loved flirting at parties and making out with a stranger 
now and then, but I also loved having a long-term partner that I could bring 
home for the holidays and plan a future with. Every time we broached the 
subject of opening our relationship, the conversation would end with tears 
and hurt feelings. 


But my desire to be with other people didn’t go away, nor did her desire 
for me to not be with other people. We eventually went our separate ways 
and she is now blissfully and monogamously married with two kids. It 
seems so obvious now, but at the time we just could not see how 
incompatible we were when it came to our relationship styles and needs. 


So when I started dating my fiancé, monogamy wasn’t even on the 
table. We had both been in unpleasant monogamous relationships in the past 
and we were both certain we weren’t interested in that model any longer. 
We started slow. When one of us went out of town, we encouraged the other 
to hook up with old friends, past lovers, and cute strangers as long as we 
played safe and didn’t come home with any serious partners in another 
state. 


During the magical first six months of our relationship when we were 
just falling in love as hard as we could, we would go to Washington Square 
Park after brunch on Sundays and read Opening Up: A Guide to Creating 
and Sustaining Open Relationships by Tristan Taormino out loud to each 
other, and make little notes in the margins about the kind of open 
relationship we wanted to create and sustain someday. We eventually 
progressed to dating other people locally, and then on to having more 
serious outside relationships, and now we share a partner. 


There’s no one “right” way to do non-monogamy—every relationship is 
unique. There are as many different styles and models of relationships as 
there are people in this world. 


Some people may only be comfortable with a tryst at a swingers’ party 
now and then, or the occasional pro-BDSM session for a kink the other 
partner doesn’t enjoy. While others, like myself, will find happiness in a 
polyamorous triad where all three partners are involved intimately and 
romantically. 


We definitely haven’t got it all figured out. There have been plenty of 
bumps along the way. We both get jealous now and then; and we both get 


our feelings hurt on occasion. But the awesome times far outweigh the 
uncomfortable ones—and not just because threesomes are hot. 


I imagine that when people think about non-monogamy they think it’s 
all about sex. And while theories on sperm competition definitely suggest 
that non-monogamy can result in increased sex drive, and sex is a hugely 
important part of all three of my serious relationships, it’s not necessarily 
the most important part. 


Seeing my partner be crushed out, twitter-pated, and even heartbroken 
about another person has brought us closer to each other, in the same way 
that going through those things has brought me closer to my best friends. 
Moreover, bringing other people who love us into our lives has only 
increased the amount of love we’re both accessing, and therefore giving 
out. Polyamory means “many loves,” and sometimes that’s exactly what it 
feels like: an abundance of love that continues to grow and multiply. 


This was my first Thanksgiving spent with all three of my partners. I 
had fully prepared for there to be some awkwardness and tension at some 
point during the day—what holiday would be complete without it? But 
without a doubt, this was one of the best Thanksgivings of my life. 


Polyamory certainly isn’t for everyone—it comes with its own set of 
challenges and joys, just as monogamy does. Neither relationship model is 
necessarily better than the other, but there’s no denying that it sure is nice to 
have a few sets of extra hands around during the holidays. 


WHAT TO WEAR TO A SPANKING 


Feb 19 2014 


“What do I even wear to a party called Bondage A Go Go?” I asked my 
Craigslist roommate, Lindsay, while we ate dinner in our Inner Richmond 
living room. Lindsay was studying Library Science and spent most of her 
time watching old episodes of The X-Files—she was no help. 


All black is generally an acceptable choice for kinky events (I had 
heard) so I opted for black pleather leggings, a shirt with a fitted blazer, hot 
pink pumps, and no panties. I was particularly proud of the no-panties 
aspect. I thought it would make me feel sexy, but as I applied my makeup, I 


began to realize it mostly just made me feel sweaty. I was 24 and clueless 
about bondage, kink, fashion, and most other things. 


This was in 2009, and I had just become a full-time San Francisco city 
dweller after a pretty dramatic breakup with a closeted lesbian rapper. I was 
riding the wave of OkCupid dates, and my most recent encounter had been 
with a kinky couple who had a dominant/submissive relationship. I had read 
about such things on the Internet and in naughty French novellas, but never 
had I met a real-live couple who called each other “master” and “slave,” 
and I found it compelling and arousing. They offered to take me out that 
night, and I jumped at the invitation. 


Legend has it that when gay World War II soldiers were discharged, 
they stayed in the cities they landed in. Port cities like San Francisco 
subsequently became epicenters for communities of gay veterans who 
valued the camaraderie, the discipline, and the snappy uniforms from their 
days in the Armed Forces. It is said that this was the beginning of what we 
now know as “Leather Culture’ or BDSM (Bondage, Dominance, 
Submission, and Masochism). These gay soldiers fought for our country, 
but also for our sexual freedoms. Without the gay leather bars of yesteryear, 
we may not be enjoying the pleasures of Folsom Street Fair today. Nor 
would the weekly Bondage A Go Go parties have been a port of entry for 
new kinksters in San Francisco for the past two decades. 


I was bubbling over with excitement during the drive as I fantasized 
about what dark, erotic adventures awaited me. Would it be a small 
gathering of the One Percent wearing feathered masks like in Eyes Wide 
Shut? Or would there be industrial music and people hanging from hooks? I 
had always liked rough sex, but since moving to San Francisco I had begun 
to realize that rough sex was just the beginning. 


As we entered the club, heavy bass mingled with screams, the sounds of 
slapping, and an occasional moan. A makeshift dungeon was roped off on 
the far side of the bar, complete with whips and plenty of girls hung from 
the ceiling in elaborate rope bondage. I sat down with my dates at a table. 
We ordered drinks and—why not?—some calamari. I tried my very best not 
to stare too long at anyone. Then another guest joined us: a muscular black 
man who was introduced to me as Jack Hammer. I could smell the leather 
of his pants, and I liked the tattoos on his arms. He was a retired Marine, a 
current porn star, and a bondage enthusiast. 


“Do you like to get tied up?” he asked me. 
“T don’t know,” I said. “Let’s see.” 


My bravado convinced him, but I gulped as I followed him, puppy-like, 
into the dungeon. 


“What color underwear are you wearing?” Jack Hammer whispered in 
my ear as he grabbed me by the hair and began to slide the heavy hemp 
rope across my skin. My knees weakened, and my face got hot. 


“I’m not wearing any panties.” I purred and rubbed my pleather-clad ass 
against him. 

“What?” He pulled suddenly away. He was not pleased. “You can’t 
wear pants when you get tied up, and if you don’t have underwear on, 
you’ ll get kicked out!” 


Despite the seemingly unbridled debauchery, Bondage A Go Go follows 
strict parameters in accordance with liquor laws. There are no nipples, no 
actual sex, and no genitalia permitted at or near the party. 

I felt so stupid. I’d thought my choice to go commando was bold and 
sexy (and convenient, since I hadn’t done laundry). But it was a rookie 
mistake. Now, my epic night of BDSM fantasy was just another awkward 
night of dating. My heart sank all the way down to my hot pink heels. 

Jack smiled. His dimples were deadly. He tied my hands above my 
head, reached into his bag, and brought out a small single-tail whip. 

“Well, I guess I’ll just have to whip you then,” he said. “Next time 
you’ ll know better.” 

The next time, I did. 


CONTROL FREAK: DISCOVERING THE DOMINATRIX 


WITHIN 


Jun 17 2015 


“ll be back at 11, you just act like a peasant. I got a bow on my panties 
because my ass is a present.” Nicki Minaj’s voice was bumping hard from 
the tinny speaker of the iPhone propped up against my truck’s dashboard 
when she was suddenly interrupted by an incoming call. 


Though I’m notorious for sending unexpected calls to voicemail, 
something told me I should answer this one. 


It was an old college friend who had recently decided to experiment 
with some power play in the bedroom—with her on top. The results had 
been electric; her partner loved it, and she was surprised by how much she 
also enjoyed it. 


“T didn’t know who else to call,” she said exuberantly, like she had just 
gotten off Splash Mountain and her shirt was still wet. 


“T’m glad you called me,” I said. “I know exactly how you feel.” 


Power, and the consensual exchange of it, is my favorite thing to play 
with in the bedroom. 


I entered the world of BDSM as a submissive, hungry for experiences 
that played with pain and situations that allowed me to give up control. But 
when I entered the sex industry, customers and fans often approached me by 
saying, “Hello Mistress, how may I serve you?” Maybe it was my dark hair 
and Bettie Page-inspired bangs, or maybe they simply saw something in me 
that I had yet to discover. 


The idea of being a leather- or latex-clad dominatrix torturing sniveling, 
submissive men didn’t turn me on; but I was great at going through the 
motions, and I did enjoy how theatrical being a dominant allowed me to be. 
So, long before I ever played on top in my own bedroom, I had plenty of 
practice while on the clock. I became astute at playing the role of a sadistic 
goddess or cruel mistress, but these fantasies belonged to the men who paid 
me. In my own fantasies, I always cast myself in the innocent, submissive 
role, until one fateful night in a fancy San Francisco hotel room. 

I had seen this particular client several times, whenever he came in town 
for business. That night, I had already given him a hard spanking, put 
clothespins on his nipples, and sat on his face, so before I moved from the 
bedroom to the bathroom so I could piss in his mouth, I needed a break. 

“Bring me a glass of wine,” I told him as I reclined slowly on the white 
sofa, trying to maintain my mistress-ness despite my growing fatigue. 

He walked over to the bottle of dry Bordeaux he had brought for me to 
enjoy during our session, poured me a glass, and began to walk back to me. 

“Wait,” I said. “I want you to crawl.” 


His eyes lit up as he dropped down to his knees and began navigating 
the difficult task of crawling across the room while not spilling red wine all 
over the expensive hotel suite’s carpet. 


Watching this wealthy, powerful man, naked and struggling to complete 
a task for my pleasure, gave me an unexpected stirring beneath my vintage 
lingerie. Was I actually turned on by this man’s submission? 


After that night, my arousal while playing the dominant role only grew. 
I found myself caring less about my client’s fantasies and more about 
fulfilling my own. 


Eventually, I started playing the dominant role off the clock, which 
opened a whole new world of possibilities. 


I realized that my dominance was my own, and didn’t have to look like 
anyone else’s version. Being called mistress and slinking around in a latex 
catsuit didn’t do much for me, but riding a beefy guy around like a pony 
and slapping him with a riding crop while he called me princess was a 
different story. 

I think I had been so caught up in the idea of what a dominant female 
should and shouldn’t be, that I had never thought to examine and make 
space for the dominant desires that I had. 

Back in my truck, I congratulated my old friend on the discovery of her 
inner dominant and welcomed her to the sisterhood of girl bullies. I said 
goodbye, placed my iPhone back on my dashboard, and put on a new 
playlist. 

“Boys only want love if it’s torture,” sang Taylor Swift. 

I turned up the little speaker as high as it could go. 


AMERICAN WHORE 


SO YOU’RE NAKED ON THE INTERNET ... JOIN THE 


CLUB 


Apr 9 2014 


According to an unsurprising 2012 study, 80 percent of the photos on the 
Internet are of naked women. 


Even with Facebook and Instagram laying down the law when it comes 
to nip-slips, it is now easier than ever to join the ranks of those whose 
privates have been made public on the Internet from now until the end of 
time. Smartphone technology has placed handheld porn-making machines 
into the pockets of the masses. Blog portals like Tumblr and The Chive are 
dependent on user-generated selfies of sideboob, thong shots, and in 
Tumblr’s case, even hardcore porn. Web-camming platforms like My Free 
Cams and Skin Video have the potential to turn any person with a webcam 
into a porn star. It’s also easy as pie to be a non-consensual creeper and 
screengrab a Snapchat of your girlfriend’s boobs, or flood Twitter with 
naked photos of a frenemy’s “Girls Gone Wild” moment in Vegas. Whether 
we make the choice or someone else does, more and more of us are 
showing up naked on the Internet all the time. 


When I initially made the decision to do porn, I was naive and 
optimistic about the world. I knew that the probability was high that people 
from my personal life would find my pornographic performance, but I was 
convinced that it wouldn’t matter. I thought that if classmates or family 
members found the porn I made, they would remain silent for fear of outing 
themselves as consumers of porn, and we’d be locked into a Cold War of 
shame, both parties reluctant to admit their transgression into the world of 
online sex. 


Of course, I was wrong. 


A few months after I shot my first scene, I received a text message from 
a family member. The text contained a snapshot of a computer screen. On 
the screen flashed the website I had shot for earlier that year, with my 
smiling face and naked body in the shower next to my co-star. I was 
mortified. My stomach tightened and I don’t think I stopped fear-sweating 
for a solid month after receiving that text. 


Even before social media accelerated the spread of information to the 
point that it is at today, the news of my performance spread throughout my 
family, college, and hometown simultaneously. Before I had even made the 
decision to be a career sex worker, almost everyone in my life knew about 
and had potentially watched the porn I’d made. I quickly realized that my 
choice to be naked on the Internet would perhaps affect my entire life, so I 
had better learn to embrace it. 


Fast-forward six years later to Belle Knox, the “Duke Porn Star” who 
was outed by a classmate and then mercilessly bullied, threatened, and 
shamed by peers—and even my old friend, Dr. Drew of Loveline. Dr. Drew 
(who you may remember advised me not to do porn way back when) said to 
Knox on live television that if he were her father he would kill himself. 


Is Thomas Bagley, the Duke frat boy who outed her, facing public 
shaming or threats for subscribing to FacialAbuse.com, where he 
discovered Knox’s work? Of course not. This world does not punish porn 
consumers in the same way it punishes porn performers. 


The majority of the Internet is devoted to naked girls, and still people 
act like performing in porn is the worst thing anyone can ever do. The 
paradox isn’t new. 


Like me, Knox was optimistic when she began her career in the sex 
industry. In her first article for xojane.com, she wrote: 


“People often ask me this question, ‘But when you graduate, you won’t 
be able to get a job, will you? I mean, who would hire you?’ I simply shrug 
and say, ‘I wouldn’t want to work for someone who discriminates against 
sex workers.’” 


Call it naiveté, but I find Knox’s outlook inspiring. I, too, dream of a 
day when sex workers and anyone who has made a harmless sexual 
transgression via the World Wide Web can live free of persecution and 
shame. 

Because, at the rate we’re going, someday, everyone will be naked on 
the Internet. 


THE OFFICE MILF: BETTER LIVING THROUGH PORN 


Mar 18 2015 


“Hey, is there any chance that there might be naked pictures of you on the 
Internet?” 


That’s what Simone Sonay’s boss asked her on his way out the door one 
Friday afternoon, over a year ago. 


She froze, retorted with a blasé, “Not like it’s any of your business,” and 
proceeded collecting her belongings to leave for the weekend. 


“Huh,” he said. “Must be your twin, then.” He winked at her and made 
his way out the door. 


“Have a good weekend,” he said. 


Three weeks later, after 10 years of employment with a spotless record, 
Sonay was fired. 


There were, in fact, naked pictures of her on the Internet. Sonay had 
recently launched her career as a porn star, shooting her first scenes at San 
Francisco’s Kink.com and garnering attention for her unique brand of 
“Stifler’s mom”-inspired sexuality. 


When sex workers are fired from their jobs, there is usually little legal 
recourse. Sonay spoke to a lawyer but was told she didn’t have a case, even 
though she’d faced sexual harassment from her boss. He had been 
fascinated with her breasts and often asked for nude photos. Eventually, he 
found some. 


“It was very inappropriate, but I was a single mom and I needed that 
job,” Sonay recalls. 


“T didn’t want to rock the boat,” she says. “I didn’t say anything because 
I feared for my job and my financial security. When you’re a 40-year-old 
woman raising two kids and you have a great job, what do you do? Is it 
worth going on unemployment?” 


She hadn’t planned on becoming a bona fide porn star. Like many 
women her age, she was dubious of the industry: “I wasn’t sure at that time 
if [porn performers] enjoyed doing what they were doing, or if the 
propaganda was true about them being forced into porn.” 


She’d seen movies that represented the porn industry as full of drugs 
and coercion; when a friend of a friend brought Sonay to a Kink.com shoot 
at the Armory and she was offered a chance to spank one of the models for 
a BDSM scene, she declined. 


“IT was incredibly vanilla, and I was still unclear about whether or not I 
wanted to do this,” Sonay recalls. But despite her misgivings, she was 
aroused and fascinated by the experience. 


She went to more live shows and parties at the Armory, tried her hand at 
webcam modeling, and caught the eye of a few directors. Soon she was 
shooting everything from lesbian scenes to gangbangs, and eventually she 
garnered a 2015 AVN nomination for hottest MILF. As it turned out, Sonay 
loved doing porn, and she was good at it, too. 


Though her involvement in the industry cost her one full-time job, it 
resulted in another one. 


Kink.com, the studio that introduced her to the world of porn, created a 
position for her shortly after she was fired from her old job. Combining her 
administrative skills and her experience in front of the camera, she is now 
the head of talent development and recruiting. 


Although her new career focuses on tits and ass almost as much as her 
former employer, Sonay says she is finally free from the constant sexual 
harassment she once faced in the workplace. 


“T don’t ever get treated like that within the porn industry,” Sonay says. 
“No one has ever once touched me inappropriately or been sexually 
inappropriate. 

“Any of the harassment I’ve experienced in my life has been outside of 
the industry,” she says. 

Though she loves her position at Kink.com, she still feels resentment for 
her old boss. 

“He got to treat me like that all of that time and then terminate me,” she 
says. “It feels like he wins.” 

Though a day in the life at Sonay’s new job would probably make her 
old boss’s head explode, Sonay is still stuck with the discrimination and 
stigma that come with a career in the sex industry. 

“My small little parting gift is that I know he gets to pretend every day 
that he’s someone he’s not, and I get to be who I am,” she says. “Plus, I get 
to see naked people every day.” 

I guess they do say the best revenge is living well. 


TOURS OF DUTY: PORN AND PATRIOTISM 


Nov 18 2014 


“All my life I wanted to be a Marine,” porn performer Jack Hammer told 
me over dinner just before Veteran’s Day. Hammer joined the Marine Corps 
right out of high school. He was 18. At the time, porn wasn’t on his radar; 
he planned on spending the rest of his career in the military. But after eight 
years in the Marines, which included one tour in Kuwait during the Gulf 
War, Hammer ended his military career. 


Like many veterans, he was disillusioned when his tour ended. Many of 
his friends were sick with Gulf War Syndrome. “We were all sick ‘cause of 
all those pills they made us take,” he says. “I have a friend who died from 
that stuff... [and] a few friends who bit a bullet when they came back,” he 
says. Not wanting to return to his old neighborhood in West Baltimore, he 
came out west to the Bay Area and worked odd jobs here and there. “I was 
trying to find myself after just coming back from a war,” he says. 


Eventually, he landed a local government job with benefits. But his 
post-war soul-searching had left him with a lot of debt, so in 2007 he 
decided to take on a second job to make his way toward the American 
dream of being debt-free. He got into porn. 


Like many ex-military men who’ve found themselves in this city after a 
war, Hammer’s love of snappy uniforms and protocols led him down the 
rabbit hole and into the kinky wonderland of San Francisco. He had taught 
rappelling while serving in the Marines, so the knots of Shibari bondage 
came easily to him, and his career in BDSM porn took off almost 
immediately after his first scene, titled “Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell, Just Suck 
It.” The plan was not to become a big porm star, let alone a director, as he is 
now at HardTied.com. Hammer says his entré into porn was mostly based 
on financial reasons. 


But, eventually Hammer’s porn career came to be about more than just 
managing his debt. It became a way to manage the trauma that he carried 
from war. “You’re conditioned to be able to take stuff; it makes you hard, it 
numbs you, so then you have to find that balance of being numb compared 
to when to be soft, I’ve been doing porn for almost eight years. That kind of 
started balancing me out. 


“T wasn’t trying to do it to get famous or anything,” he says, “but the 
next thing you know I’m walking on the red carpet at AVN’s.” Turns out, 
Hammer wasn’t just good at fighting for this country, he was good at 
fucking for it, too. 


But that weekend at the awards show in Vegas, Hammer received 
several missed calls from his doctor. When he finally checked his messages, 
everything changed. He had been diagnosed with stage four bladder cancer. 
The next year of his life was an epic battle to stay alive through seven 
months of chemotherapy and seven surgeries. Now, two years later, he is 
miraculously in remission. Marines are tough, and Hammer is no exception. 


But recently, Hammer was hit with another piece of bad news. The 
government job that had kept him afloat through his battle with cancer fired 
him based on an anonymous tip about his involvement in the adult industry. 
After a year-and-a-half long investigation, he was finally let go this past 
June, two years before he would have been able to retire. After more than 
25 years of service to this country, including putting his life on the line in a 
war, Hammer lost close to seven figures in wages and pensions, as well as 
state benefits for himself and his young daughter. 


Hammer is now participating in a class action lawsuit on the basis of 
wrongful termination against his former employers, but in the meantime his 
Spirits remain high. Despite all he has been through, he remains a Marine to 
the core. 

“There’s been someone in my family fighting for this country since the 
Civil War,” he says. “I’ve been around the world four times. But 
everywhere you go, you’re not going to get the freedoms you get here.” 

Like many veterans, Jack Hammer loves America unconditionally, even 
when that love isn’t always returned. 


KICKED OUT: CROWDSOURCING SHOWS ITS BIAS 


Apr 2 2014 
It seems like everyone has a Kickstarter campaign these days. 


Whether it’s my cousin’s fringe-festival play, or a friend’s memoir about 
sex parties, it seems I can’t log on to Facebook to stalk an ex-girlfriend 
without being hustled for a donation by someone from my past. Don’t get 


me wrong, I’m all for the crowdfunding revolution. Crowdfunding 
campaigns have helped offbeat businesses get off the ground and even paid 
the hospital bills of cancer patients—it’s laughing in the face of the 
recession and reimagining the way we engage with the online economy. 


Indie rock star Amanda Palmer’s Kickstarter campaign cashed out at 
more than $1 million to fund her latest album and tour. In a post-Napster 
industry, artists have turned to crowdfunding to gain direct access to fans’ 
dollars. 


So why am I not flooding the world’s Facebook feed with campaigns 
funding Star Trek porn parodies? Because sex workers aren’t invited to the 
crowdfunding party. Cam girls, strippers, escorts, and porn stars all face 
exclusion, scrutiny, and sometimes theft from crowdfunding organizations. 


Earlier this year, Andre Shakti, a Bay Area sex worker, put together a 
crowdfunding campaign on Fundly.com, the platform that boasts it’s the 
place to “Raise Money for Anything.” Shakti hoped to raise a modest $500 
to help with the cost of her plane ticket to the Feminist Porn Awards in 
Toronto next month. Fundly’s Terms of Use do not prohibit adult content, 
and they enthusiastically suggest putting together campaigns to fund things 
like “Trips and Adventures,” so Shakti’s project seemed like a perfect fit. 
She exceeded her fundraising goal, and hurried to buy her plane ticket 
before the price went up further. When the time came for Shakti to collect 
on the $545 she had raised, she received an error message from WePay, the 
credit card processor that Fundly uses. It said that her campaign violated its 
Terms of Service; they could not process her funds. 


“T thought I had maybe filled out the form wrong or checked the wrong 
box,” Shakti says. But when she contacted Fundly, it confirmed that her 
account was most likely flagged because she is a sex worker. 


Though Fundly’s Terms of Use do not prohibit adult content, WePay’s 
Terms of Service do. “Fundly cannot claim to be accessible to all while 
contracting with a credit card processing company that explicitly is not. 
This practice is opaque, unfair, and harmful to our disparaged community,” 
writes Kristina Dolgin, director of the Bay Area Chapter of the Sex Worker 
Outreach Project in an open letter to Fundly from March 11. WePay also 
prohibits a score of other activities including “Magic, enchantment, sorcery 
or other forms of yet-to-be-explained science.” So think again before you 
try to crowdfund a San Francisco chapter of Hogwarts. WePay reserves the 


right to seize and freeze any funds it suspects may be associated with its 
long list of prohibited activities. Luckily, Shakti’s contributors were 
refunded, but Shakti was left scrambling to find a way to fund her trip. 


PayPal is also notorious for shutting down the accounts of sex workers 
and withholding their funds. 


In January 2010, San Francisco sex worker and activist Maggie 
Mayhem was working as the HIV Senior Specialist at Larkin Street Youth 
Services when she heard about the earthquake in Haiti. When she saw the 
damage on television, Mayhem started planning a trip to Haiti to do relief 
work. She accepted donations for her travel expenses via a PayPal “Donate” 
button on her blog. Her readers began donating. 


One month into her fundraising efforts, PayPal shut down her account. 
Mayhem called customer service to try to rectify the situation—she wasn’t 
doing anything illegal, she told them, she just wanted to volunteer! The 
person she spoke to claimed that because Mayhem’s blog linked to adult 
content (the sites she modeled for), PayPal could not definitively prove that 
she was actually raising funds for relief work in Haiti. PayPal froze all the 
funds she had raised and, to this day, neither she nor her contributors have 
received that donated money. 


In an increasingly cash-free economy, only a few conservative credit 
card companies dictate the types of transactions we all make. Amanda 
Palmer can raise a million dollars to ride around in a tour bus playing the 
part of rock star, but honest, hard-working American sex workers can’t raise 
$500 for a plane ticket without facing scrutiny. In the online marketplace, 
sex workers are treated as second-class citizens, and that just takes the fun 
out of crowdfunding. 


BEING YOURSELF: FACEBOOK GETS PERSONAL 


Oct 28 2014 


In season one of Game of Thrones, the irreverent young lord Tyrion 
Lannister asks his companion for the night, a foreign whore standing barely 
clothed in his tent, “What did your mother call you?” Now, I love Tyrion— 
he’s quick-witted and usually quite generous in his dealings with ladies of 
the night. But in this moment my favorite character in the runaway HBO hit 
became every annoying client I’ve ever had that felt bold enough to ask me, 
“What’s your real name?” 

It is one of the most disrespectful questions a client can ask a sex 
worker. Whether it’s in a strip club, a webcam show, or on social media, it 
is always inappropriate. Here’s why: Sex work comes with a whole heap of 
stigma that sometimes has terrifying ramifications—including but not 
limited to eviction, arrest, loss of custody of children, violence, and murder. 
Sex workers choose alter egos and pseudonyms for many reasons, but it is 
primarily to protect our safety. 


Sex workers choose alter egos and pseudonyms for many reasons, but it 
is primarily to protect our safety. 


Two weeks ago, Facebook was bold enough to pull a Tyrion Lannister. 
When I tried to log in to my account, I was asked to submit my legal name 
along with two forms of identification, preferably my Social Security 
number and driver’s license. I was floored by the audacity of this request. 
Facebook isn’t trying to issue me a W-9 or sign me up for health insurance. 
Regardless of my sex worker status, I could not fathom why anyone, 
whether they were using a pseudonym or not, would feel comfortable 
giving this type of information to a social media platform. 


I am one of several hundred other folks who are in a similar boat with 
the company. The brave and beautiful drag queens of this city have been 
going toe to toe with Facebook execs for the past few months, garnering 
what seemed like a win after their wildly successful #MyNamels campaign. 
Sister Roma of the Sisters of Perpetual Indulgence seemed optimistic after 
meeting with Facebook last month. “I know Facebook doesn’t hate gay 


people and they don’t hate drag queens,” she told Kinky.com after the 
meeting. 

But how does Facebook feel about sex workers? Since the inception of 
this column in January of this year, I have not once been able to create a 
Facebook ad or promote any of my writing without having the post flagged 
or denied. Even when I interviewed Ira Glass in November 2013, Facebook 
gave me the runaround about promoting the post, insisting that I was 
somehow violating its community standards. 


In a statement issued by Facebook staffer Chris Cox on Oct. 1 in the 
wake of the drag queen flap, he defended the legal name policy, insisting, 
“Tt’s part of what made Facebook special in the first place by differentiating 
the service from the rest of the Internet where pseudonimity, anonymity, or 
often random names were the social norm.” 


But Facebook has become about so much more than connecting with 
old high school flames late at night after your husband is asleep. Facebook’s 
money comes from ads. The details in the profiles we share with Mark 
Zuckerberg, the irreverent young lord of social media, and the rest of the 
world give valuable information to advertisers that allow them to target 
their consumers more effectively than ever before. Facebook has also 
become a hub for networking and information-sharing that plugs 
communities into conversations about everything from cat videos to the 
latest election. 


Sex work can be incredibly isolating, and many find solace in 
connecting with other workers via the Internet and, particularly, social 
media. When sex workers who don’t feel comfortable using their legal 
names are shut out from one of the largest social media platforms in the 
world, it is a true disservice to those who need community the most. 


Cox went on to defend the policy by saying, “It’s the primary 
mechanism we have to protect millions of people every day, all around the 
world, from real harm.” But if Facebook is concerned about protecting 
people from real harm, it should consider the impact its legal name policy 
will have on those of us who use pseudonyms to stay safe. 


THE RUBBER STATE: PORN FINDS THE CONDOM BILL 


ILL-FITTING 


May 28 2014 
California has the fourth-highest unemployment rate in the country; as of 
2013, 8 percent of our state was out of work. 

With so many Californians already unemployed, I am appalled by a bill 
that passed the California Assembly Appropriations Committee last week 
that would contribute to thousands more lost jobs here in the Bay Area and 
Statewide, including, perhaps, my own. Assembly Bill 1576, which was 
introduced this year by Assembly member Isadore Hall, D-Compton, would 
require mandatory condom use in adult films produced in the Golden State. 
This is not the first time Hall has pushed for more latex in porn; he was also 
behind a similar mandate, Los Angeles County’s Measure B, in 2012. 


But this bill is about so much more than bareback sex. 


Anti-porn activist Gail Dines told the Washington Times recently that a 
“Gulliver strategy” should be employed to take down the porn industry. 
“Tie them down piece by piece with legislation,” she said. 

I don’t think this bill is about protecting adult performers from STIs; I 
think it’s part of a multipronged strategy—the so-called Gulliver strategy— 
to shut down the porn industry in Califomia. Politicians have painted sex 
workers as victims in order to pass legislation such as Measure B and Prop. 
35 that further criminalizes sex work, and I worry this is happening with 
AB 1576. 


Local performers and producers are concerned about the bill because, as 
San Francisco-based performer and director Lorelei Lee says, porn 
production jobs will vanish. “If this law were to pass, the likelihood that 
you would actually see more condoms in your porn is zero,” Lee says. 
“Larger companies will probably move out of California, which displaces a 
lot of people’s jobs—not just performers but editors, janitors, and crafts 
services people as well.” 


The bill “doesn’t take into account the system that we already have,” 
says Mickey Mod, another Bay Area performer. Performers are currently 
required to be tested for STIs every 14 days and be verified through the 
Performer Availability Screening Services (PASS) secure database. The 
new state mandate would require a slightly less comprehensive STI test 
every 14 days, as well as mandatory condoms for vaginal and anal sex. 
Though Mod believes the current system is adequate, 2013 saw five 


performers test positive for HIV, resulting in three industry-wide 
moratoriums on production. 

It’s exciting to see lawmakers discussing the health and safety of sex 
workers, but I fear that lawmakers are not listening to the workers whom 
AB 1576 would actually affect. Independent and mainstream performers 
alike have been tweeting up a storm and road-tripping to Sacramento to 
speak out against the bill, yet it passed the Appropriations Committee in a 
nine-to-three vote. 


Supporters of the bill claim that it is a move to keep performers in the 
industry safe, but Lee says, “The workers who will be affected by this bill 
did not have a voice in creating it, and the people it says it will protect, it 
will actually harm.” 


However, Hall’s office insists that “tons and tons of actors” from the 
adult industry have spoken off-the-record in support of the bill, but many 
have been wary to speak publicly for fear of backlash from the porn 
industry. 


Personally? I always get nervous when politicians tell me they are 
speaking for sex workers who are too vulnerable to speak for themselves. “I 
continue to have an open-door policy with the industry,” Hall tells me. “It is 
very clear that they don’t want condoms in the industry. To me, that is the 
only place we can begin.” 


In addition to jobs moving out of state, Lee also fears that some less- 
than-ethical companies may choose to ignore the legislation and continue 
shooting bareback porn illegally. Lee points out, “When sex workers’ jobs 
become illegal, their jobs become much more dangerous.” 


If Hall were truly invested in creating safer working conditions for sex 
workers, perhaps he would draft legislation that protects their livelihoods. If 
I can put on my grumpy Republican uncle hat for a moment, Sacramento 
lawmakers should be drafting legislation to create jobs, not send them to 
other states. 


Fortunately, AB 1576 has a long way to go before it becomes a law. If 
you believe that sex workers should have a say in laws that are written 
about them, please write to your Assembly representative and say a little 
prayer for porn in California. 


Update 5/28/14: AB 1576 passed the Assembly today with 45 votes in favor, 
14 opposed and 21 abstained, but it was thankfully shelved when it got to 
the Senate on August 14, 2014, though with a promise to revisit similar 
legislation in the future. 


CONDOM WARS: PORN PERFORMERS SEEKING 
CHOICE 


Jun 10 2015 


Dozens of doctors, dominatrixes, porn stars, and lawyers flocked to a public 
hearing in San Diego late last month to speak out against proposed 
Cal/OSHA regulations that could require condoms, dental dams, and even 
goggles on all porn sets in California. 


Along with testimonies from performers who would be affected by the 
regulations, advocates had a long list of recommendations on how the 
workers would like to see Cal/OSHA’s standards on blood-borne pathogens 
amended to protect them while on the job. 


“We’re here to present amended regulations that make sense for 
performers and are based in reality, rather than stigma,” San Francisco 
director/performer Maitresse Madeline Marlowe told the Free Speech 
Coalition (the adult industry’s trade association) shortly after the San Diego 
hearing May 21st. 


Assembly Bill 1576, which would have put similar regulations on the 
adult industry, was defeated in the State Senate in August 2014 after fierce 
opposition from those who would be most affected by the law: porn 
performers themselves, who traveled to the State Capitol to urge lawmakers 
to dismiss the bill. 


But Michael Weinstein of the AIDS Healthcare Foundation, who backed 
both AB 1576 and Measure B, Los Angeles County’s condom mandate that 
became a law in 2013, seems to never tire in his quest to become what the 
Free Speech Coalition calls “a state-subsidized porn czar.” Weinstein’s 
recent recommendations include a scheme in which state taxpayers would 
pay him to watch porn, so he can be extra sure that each and every 
production complies with his standards. 


While the industry has come out in droves to oppose his efforts, 
performers are certainly not anti-condom. Many choose to use condoms 
when they shoot, and even giant studios like Wicked Pictures are using 
condoms on all their sets. 


Still, many performers, myself included, want more than one option. 


I have shot scenes with condoms and without, and like many other 
performers, I often choose to shoot sans condoms for scenes that include 
prolonged rough sex. I’ve found that, particularly for scenes where I am on 
the receiving end of vigorous anal sex, I prefer to shoot without condoms to 
minimize discomfort and possible tearing in that delicate area. 


Instead, I use the industry-regulated Performer Availability Screening 
Service (PASS), which administers comprehensive STI testing for pom 
talent. Performers who test negative for sexually transmitted infections such 
as HIV, syphilis, gonorrhea, and chlamydia are available to shoot for up to 
14 days. PASS, which has prevented on-set transmission of HIV from 
occurring since 2004, was outlined in the list of recommendations presented 
to Cal/OSHA by the Adult Performers Advocacy Committee and its 
supporters, including the ACLU and San Francisco AIDS Foundation. 


New PrEP (pre-exposure prophylaxis) drugs, like Truvada, are another 
option I’ve considered, as someone who has chosen to have sex for a living. 
It’s a once-a-day pill with minimal side effects (dry mouth, upset tummy) 
that can reduce the risk of HIV transmission by more than 90 percent. 


“Condoms slip off. Condoms rip. And they get stuck inside. They aren’t 
built to withstand our shoots,” porn legend and registered nurse Nina 
Hartley told The Huffington Post in 2013. 


The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention and the White House’s 
Office of National AIDS Policy recommend combinations of prevention 
methods to reduce transmission of HIV, yet the proposed Cal/OSHA 
standards rely on only one. 


Weinstein insists his crusade is about making the industry safer for 
workers. And yet he rejects both the comprehensive testing practices that 
have proven to reduce the transmission of HIV within the industry and the 
PrEP medication that Weinstein has referred to as nothing more than a 
“party drug.” 

It seems misguided, and honestly, a little creepy, that the founder of an 
AIDS advocacy organization has so obsessively focused his efforts on the 


adult industry, which has had zero on-set transmissions in over a decade. 
The U.S. Department of Health and Human Services states that every nine 
and a half minutes someone is infected with HIV, resulting in an estimated 
56,000 new infections every year domestically. The percentage of these 
transmissions that occur within the adult film industry is negligible. 


From an epidemiological standpoint, it’s absurd that the AHF has 
poured so much money into lawsuits and lobbying against por, rather than 
focusing on populations with far higher rates of transmission that are in 
desperate need of those resources. 


AIDS HEALTHCARE FOUNDATION HITS A NEW LOW 


Sep 2 2015 


Last week, the AIDS Healthcare Foundation served subpoenas to three 
clinics that do STI screening for adult performers, thus putting patients’ 
medical privacy at risk. Michael Weinstein (President of AHF) and his 
supporters hope that by combing through medical records, they’ Il prove that 
the Free Speech Coalition (the adult industry’s trade association) lies about 
transmission rates in porn performers. 


In Weinstein’s eyes, porn performers don’t deserve medical privacy, nor 
do they deserve to have input on laws made about their bodies. For years, 
Weinstein has been on a vehement crusade to bring mandatory condoms to 
adult films in California. A.B. 1576, which aimed to bring the condom 
policy statewide, was introduced in 2014 but dismissed after opposition 
from adult performers. Weinstein found success with Measure B, Los 
Angeles County’s Safer Sex in the Adult Film Industry Act, in 2013. The 
result hasn’t been more condom use in porn; it just means that less porn gets 
made in L.A. as companies have moved elsewhere. Having self-regulated 
for the past decade, the adult industry has managed to keep transmission 
rates remarkably low. Currently, the industry standard is for working 
performers to test every 14 days for HIV, gonorrhea, chlamydia, 
trichomonas, hepatitis B and C, and syphilis. The HIV test used by facilities 
that work in the Performer Availability Screening Service (PASS) system, 
an APTIMA RNA test, is more expensive and more accurate than those 
used in most clinics. When someone tests positive for HIV in a pre-shoot, 


the entire industry shuts down for a couple of days to ensure that performer 
hasn’t transmitted HIV to anyone else. 


Last year, after Measure B pushed several companies to Nevada, the 
industry saw its first on-set transmission in over a decade. Though the 
performer tested negative for HIV before his shoot, the test used was not 
the RNA plasma test that is the standard here in California. By the time he 
shot the scene, his viral load had increased to the point where he could 
transmit the virus to someone else. 


“Non-compliant shoots are one of the chief dangers of pushing the adult 
industry out of state, and outside the established testing protocol,” the Free 
Speech Coalition said in a statement last December about the transmission. 


Now, Weinstein has gathered enough signatures to potentially put a new 
statewide condom mandate on the ballot in 2016. His amendments to the 
California Safer Sex in the Adult Film Industry Act would enable “private 
citizens to enforce the act when the state fails to do so,” which means that 
anyone in the state could potentially file a civil lawsuit against an adult film 
producer for not using condoms. There’s even a financial incentive—25 
percent of the financial judgment, plus any legal fees incurred, would go to 
the plaintiff. But the biggest incentive would go to Weinstein himself, who 
wants an appointment as the act’s chief enforcer, giving him a sizeable state 
budget to go after porn that doesn’t comply. After spending over $1 million 
of his own non-profit’s money on this anti-porn crusade, he now wants a 
blank check from California taxpayers. 


Though condom use in adult films is far from unheard of, demand for 
condom-less porn won’t disappear if this law passes. Rather than relegating 
anyone who shoots bareback porn to the fringes of illegality, why not 
follow the advice of the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, or the 
White House’s Office of National AIDS Policy? Each recommends a 
combination of methods—testing, informed consent, and PrEP (pre- 
exposure prophylaxis, of which Truvada is the best-known brand), as well 
as condoms—to reduce HIV transmission. The adult industry is not anti- 
condom, but using condoms as a fix-all is just a political dog-and-pony- 
show to gain public support and use taxpayer money to fund Weinstein’s 
anti-porn fixation. Capitalizing on the stigma associated with the adult 
industry simply doesn’t help combat AIDS. 


To concentrate so blindly on a population with such low transmission 
rates is a flagrant waste of resources at a time when HIV refuses to quit. 
AHF has funneled millions of dollars into their anti-porn campaign, while 
populations with exponentially higher transmission rates struggle to find 
funding. (Meanwhile, the organization faces a whistleblower lawsuit that 
claims AHF engaged in a patient referral kickback scheme that defrauded 
the federal government out of millions of dollars.) 


The reasons why people continue to contract HIV are well-established. 
Poverty, incarceration, abstinence education, and lack of funding for public 
health care are responsible for the 50,000 new transmissions in this country 
every year—not porn stars. 


INTIMACY AND THE LAW 


Aug 26 2015 


The side of my face was pressed into the cool hardwood floor, my hands 
stretched out in front of my body, my ass high in the air. Sweat dripped all 
over me, and I was trembling. My breath deepened as I felt his big hands 
touch my waist, firmly making their way down to my hips. 


As soon as I had sat down on my yoga mat and seen the way Mark, our 
instructor, winked at me, I had a feeling that the four doughy-legged, 
middle-aged women accompanying me in that Friday evening class were 
there for more than just stretching. 


—~ == —_ ~=* = = 


My fellow lonely yoga dames and I were having a very intimate time in 
Venice Beach with the ruggedly handsome Mark. He guided the five of us 
with his soothing voice, rippled abs, and hands-on corrections, while up and 
down Abbot Kinney Boulevard—L.A.’s Valencia Street—barely legal girls 
with vintage Levi’s and white teeth took selfies in bistros. Throughout the 
class, Mark made sure everybody got equal attention—a little foot rub here, 
a shoulder squeeze there—and rotated among us so that nobody felt left out, 
implying he’d be an incredible group-sex partner. 

Later, as light slowly began to fill the room, he bowed toward us, 
whispering, “Namaste,” in a weird soap-opera voice. (Or is that just how 
people talk in L.A.?) 


On my way out, Mark recommended some new techniques to open up 
my hips, saying that I could come to his Monday class for free, if I liked. 
Suddenly, I felt like I was in the beginning of a porno I hadn’t known I was 
cast in. He didn’t whip out his dick and tell me to get into downward-facing 
dog—thank goodness? Still not totally sure—but I left feeling as though, if 
I were a permanent Venice Beach resident, I would probably find myself at 
Friday night yoga more often. 


But then I got home and I thought, Wait a second. How is it that Mark’s 
job is legal and mine isn’t? 


We both exude weird sex appeal and talk in sultry voices to evoke an 
emotional response. We both touch people’s bodies and help them move 
through a physical experience that gives them relief. We are both scantily 
clad at work and we both help people feel confident and beautiful in their 
own skins. 


I ask people before I touch their bodies and I never say “Namaste” at 
the end of my sessions, yet Mark and his harem of nonconsensual back 
massage junkies are seen as honest, almond-milk-fed Californians, and I’m 
seen as a criminal? Where’s the justice there, I ask you? 


Mark’s job isn’t the only one out there that involves intimacy with 
another person in exchange for money, however. Every three weeks for the 
past two years, I have gone to see the same woman. 

She touches my vagina with her hands for just under an_ hour. 
Sometimes she’s rough, while other times she’s gentle, depending on 
whether she’s in a rush or not. When I leave her, I always feel a little sexier 


and more confident than when I walked in. Every time she asks me to hold 
the lips of my labia back so she can eradicate the tiny hairs just above my 
clitoris, I wonder how it is that Brazilian waxes are legal, and hand jobs are 
not. 


And just last week, I dove deeper into the Los Angeles vibe and booked 
my first colonic: $60 to have a gorgeous blonde stick a tube up my butt and 
give me the most epic enema of my life. (I found it on Yelp, and yes, it was 
also in Venice Beach.) The weirdest part was when she gave me an honest- 
to-god vibrator to use during the 45-minute process. She claimed it was to 
“stimulate the colon,” but I think I knew what my options were. 


Anti-sex-work advocates insist that there is something inordinately 
intimate, and therefore traumatic, about sex work, but there are plenty of 
jobs that involve intimate and traumatic acts with strangers. Doctors, 
firefighters, and EMTs deal with life, death, and feces every single day, yet 
no one is rallying to shut down the medical industry. Nor are there 
protesters outside yoga studios, waxing salons, or colonic offices. 


In a world where hands-y yoga instruction, Brazilian waxes, and even 
colonics are legal, how is it that two people indulging in dinner, intimacy, 
and Star Wars trivia in exchange for cash is considered a crime? And 
personally, I would rather give a thousand hand jobs before I sucked the 
poop out of a stranger’s butt for $60 an hour. But that’s just me. 


DON’T BLAME PRETTY WOMAN: BIG MISTAKE. BIG. 


HUGE. 


Apr 22 2015 


Last month marked 25 years since the film Pretty Woman first inspired 
young girls to appreciate opera and listen to Prince in the bathtub. The 1990 
romantic comedy, starring Julia Roberts as a Hollywood Boulevard hooker 
and Richard Gere as the client she falls in love with, has been beloved and 
bemoaned by sex workers and non-sex workers alike for at least two 
generations. 

However, one blogger, Laila Mickelwait of the anti-trafficking 
organization Exodus Cry, insists that Roberts’ toothy grin and Gere’s 
begrudging tenderness are, in fact, to blame for luring countless young 


women into the sex industry with promises of fabulous hats and romantic 
declarations from the sunroof of a limousine. 


In her post, “The Reality of Pretty Woman,” Mickelwait rhetorically 
asks, “How many young, naive, and unsuspecting women over the last 25 
years were deceived by the fairy tale of Pretty Woman and led into a life of 
abuse, trauma, and slavery?” She insists the film has “lured young women 
into the sex industry by leading them to believe that prostitution was 
glamorous and romantic,” and that, “The reality of prostitution is not a 
romantic fantasy but a tragic horror story.” 


I’ve always liked the film, but was it the key catalyst for my entré into 
the sex industry? No, and frankly, it’s insulting to imply that a 1990s 
romantic comedy could have that much sway over anyone’s career choice. 


Australian sex worker Tilly Lawless also took issue with Mickelwait’s 
post. She replied to it via her Instagram account, posting a photo of herself 
in a white crop top and a toothy grin that would make Roberts proud, along 
with a comment that ended with, “There’s no singular story or person to 
represent the varied and complex experiences of all sex workers, but here is 
one face of prostitution.” 


Overnight, the hashtag #FacesOfProstitution spread like wildfire, 
inspiring people all over the world to post photos of themselves depicting 
positive portrayals of workers who are more toothy grin than tragic horror 
story. 


A curvy redhead from Utah tweeted a photo taken in a mirror with the 
caption, “I choose this work for empowerment, money, and flexibility. I am 
no victim. #FacesOfProstitution #RightsNotRescue.” 


An older dominatrix from London posted a smiling photo of herself 
with the caption, “Never been happier since I started #sexwork. Pays for my 
PhD and I go to the theatre lots. #FacesOfProstitution.” 


And @EbonyBodyWorks of St. Louis posted a family photo pasted into 
a scrapbook. The caption reads, “I’m a prostitute who loves my parents, and 
they LOVE me! #FacesOfProstitution.” 

More and more sex workers emulated Lawless’ social media bravado, 
posting selfies and weighing in on the master narrative of sex work as an 
inherently dangerous and abusive profession. 

Unfortunately, people who shared Mickelwait’s views on sex work used 
the hashtag as an opportunity to harass some of the sex workers who were 


brave enough to out themselves on social media. One troll even began 
posting photos of murdered sex workers under the hashtag, and Lawless 
herself has received plenty of criticism. But she remains remarkably 
steadfast. 


“Sex workers will only be humanized and seen as individuals if people 
are aware of us as individuals,” she told Vice earlier this month. 


But while the hashtag activism is sparking some _ incredible 
conversations about the “rescue” industry and the worldwide 
decriminalization of prostitution, it’s important to remember that outing 
oneself as a prostitute on the Internet, forever, is a privilege afforded to few 
—even I balked at the proposition. While the work is criminalized in so 
many places, including right here in San Francisco, it remains 
fundamentally unsafe to out ourselves without fear of criminal charges and 
crippling social stigma. 


And while #FacesOfProstitution shows there are plenty of sex workers 
who are happy and healthy, that does not negate the violence and 
marginalization that do indeed exist within the industry. Decriminalizing the 
trade would allow sex workers to work with, rather than in fear of, law 
enforcement to eradicate exploitation within the sex trade. 

However, what sex work abolitionists like Mickelwait fail to realize is 
that advocating for the rights of all sex workers, regardless of how they 
entered the industry (by choice, coercion, or ‘90s romantic comedy), can 
and will result in greater safety for every worker. 


#YESALLSEXWORKERS: FEMINIST ORGANIZATIONS 


SHOULDN’T LEAVE SEX WORKERS BEHIND IN THE 
FIGHT AGAINST MISOGYNY 


Jun 18 2014 


On May 23, 22-year-old Elliot Rodger killed seven people, including 
himself, and injured 13 in Isla Vista, motivated by his desire to enact 
revenge on sorority girls who refused to date him. In the aftermath, social 
media exploded with the hashtag #YesAllWomen. The hashtag was 
intended as a reflection of women’s experiences with harassment and 
violence, which they saw embodied by Rodger’s statements. Women from 


all over the world posted their everyday dealings with misogyny that “yes, 
all women” face. 


In the weeks that followed, several groups organized to take 
#YesAllWomen’s Twitter activism offline. The feminist pro-abortion 
organization, Stop Patriarchy, encouraged people to take their activism 
“from the tweets into the streets,” and on May 30 and 31, thousands of 
activists all over the country gathered to speak out. 


Unfortunately, Stop Patriarchy’s stance on sex work is unacceptable. 
Though it supports a woman’s right to choose when it comes to abortion, it 
does not support a woman’s choice to enter the sex industry. Just like their 
nemeses, the pro-life activists, these anti-porn feminists feel completely at 
ease dictating the choices other women make about their own bodies. Stop 
Patriarchy doesn’t see sex workers as allies in the fight, they see us as 
helpless victims who participate in an industry that contributes to the rape 
and oppression of all women. 


Stop Patriarchy’s “Call to Action” webpage claims “the broader culture 
has been pornified: pole dancing is taught at gyms, ‘sexting’ is a national 
phenomenon among teens, and the strip club is the accepted backdrop to 
‘male bonding.’ All this is tied in with and reinforces the trafficking of 
millions of women and girls as literal chattel in the international sex 
industry.” 


I have a hard time buying into the idea that pole dancing classes at 24- 
Hour Fitness reinforce trafficking. I also have a hard time buying into Stop 
Patriarchy’s flavor of feminism. The feminism my mother taught me 
championed a woman’s right to choose and not have her decisions dictated 
by social norms, a government body, or a moral crusade—this is my 
feminism. 


In a time where women are murdered for declining a date, a supposedly 
feminist organization should not throw sex workers under the bus and co- 
opt the #YesAllWomen moment to further its anti-sex work agenda. If we 
are going to actually end violence and oppression of women, “yes, all 
women” cannot mean “all women, except sex workers.” 

Sex workers are at the front lines of violent misogyny. Dismissing the 
daily murder, rape, and assault of sex workers as an occupational hazard 
enables the kind of thinking that motivated Rodger to attack a sorority 


house. Violence against women, regardless of their profession, must be 
addressed. 


Fortunately, Stop Patriarchy is not the only organization to build on the 
momentum of #YesAllWomen. Organizations such as the local art activism 
group Enough Is Fucking Enough, which hosted a May 30 rally on Powell 
Street, are inclusive of sex workers. 


At that rally, Powell Street was all business as usual, except for a 
collection of women clad only in underwear, shoes, and handmade signs 
that echoed their encounters with harassment: 


“Hey, baby, can I play with you?” 
“You'd be a whole lot prettier if you smiled for me.” 
“Gonna slice up your face so no one will ever love you except me.” 


Some of these women were sex workers, some were not. All of them 
had experienced cat-calling, threats, and other forms of violence. All of 
them were sick of it. 


Enough is Fucking Enough’s projects aim to bring awareness to “the 
ways women are dismissed, objectified, violated, and otherwise dis- 
empowered.” Unlike Stop Patriarchy, this group is actively “pro-sex 
worker, pro folks of all genders and sexual orientations.” 


I hope to see more groups like Enough is Fucking Enough rejecting the 
anti-porn feminist rhetoric and organizing inclusively within their 
communities to speak out against misogyny. #YesAllWomen is an important 
cultural moment in which we are able to take a long, hard look at how far 
the feminist movement has yet to go. Sex work may not be for every 
woman, but feminism has to be. 


ASHLEY MADISON 


Sep 9 2015 


On July 20th, a group of hackers who call themselves the Impact Team 
demanded the shutdown of AshleyMadison.com, the dating site for people 
looking for extramarital affairs. The Impact Team threatened a massive leak 
of private customer information, including names, addresses, credit card 
information, and sexual predilections. The hackers gave Avid Life Media 
(ALM), the company that owns Ashley Madison, one month to comply. 


After the deadline came and went, the hackers made good on their promise, 
and posted the site’s massive database in late August. 


The 37 million leaked user accounts show the world what those of us in 
the sex trade have known for centuries: Married men want to have affairs 
and will pay good money to do so without risk. 


The site promised discretion and took great pains to perpetuate a fantasy 
for its millions of male users, namely that there existed a utopia of hot and 
horny women eager to engage in infidelity. Women could use the site for 
free, while men had to pay to initiate any kind of communication with the 
millions of (mostly fake) female profiles. 


An incredible analysis of the data dump by Gizmodo’s Annalee Newitz 
confirmed what the Impact Team had claimed in their initial mission 
statement: The number of actual females on the site was negligible. It 
turned out that a huge number of the interactions that straight men had on 
the site were with artificially intelligent fembots inhabiting fake profiles 
created by Ashley Madison employees. 


A former employee even tried to sue ALM in 2012, claiming she 
suffered a repetitive stress injury from having to create such a large number 
of fake female profiles—1,000 in just one month. 


“The purpose of these profiles is to entice paying heterosexual male 
members to join and spend money on the website,” she told Toronto courts. 


“Ninety percent of actual users are male,” Impact Team wrote in a 
statement. “Chances are your man signed up on the world’s biggest affair 
site, but never had one. He just tried to. If that distinction matters.” 


In the wake of the Ashley Madison hack, people have lost jobs, resigned 
from public office, and—in at least two cases—committed suicide when 
faced with the humiliation of being exposed as a cheater (or someone who 
thinks about cheating). The Impact Team was hoping to target ALM, as 
they took issue with the fake profiles, as well as the $20 “full-delete” 
service that over-promised and under-delivered. But it’s the users who faced 
the brunt of the consequences. (Curiously, this incident hasn’t meant the 
end of Ashley Madison. ALM claims the hack has been a boon for them, 
with hundreds of thousands of new accounts created during the last week of 
August—87,596 of them women.) 


However it plays out in the end, the Ashley Madison hack shows us that 
the desire to cheat is common. It’s the norm, not the exception. 


Cheating can have unpleasant consequences, but so can divorce, and 
many choose the former in lieu of the latter. This hack is destroying lives, 
and for what? Is thinking about cheating really a crime worthy of suicide? 


I have affairs professionally. 


Many of my clients are married, and most have no desire to leave their 
wives. 


Some are in sexless marriages for a variety of reasons (illness, 
postpartum depression, disparate sex drives or interests), and some have 
perfectly healthy sexual relationships with their wives, but like having the 
occasional crush or midnight tryst. 

They say that seeing me helps them stay married. 

Without exception, they all love their wives very much. 

Sometimes they brag or gush about their wives so much that, eventually, 
I grow to love those women a little bit, too. 

When I hear them talk about their marriage and family with such 
tenderness and care, I understand how high the stakes are, and I feel as 
committed to keeping the secret as they are. 

I know that my time playing mistress is what keeps them together and 
also what threatens to tear them apart, should I be found out. I take the trust 
they put in me very seriously. 

The moral of the story is: Next time, hire a professional. You’ll know 
she’s not a robot (for now), and in all likelihood she knows how to keep a 
secret. 


THE ETHICAL JOHN: FAIR-TRADE SEX IS HARD TO 


FIND 


Dec 9 2014 


I know you don’t run an advice column, but I was wondering about 
something and others may be curious as well. I’ve never hired a sex worker, 
but I was recently diagnosed with a terminal illness (though it doesn’t show 
yet). Since I wouldn’t want to lie to women about that, it’ll be difficult to 
date. But it would be nice to have sex again... 


Though I might not ever follow up on this, the first step would definitely 
be to find a professional who’s in the business by choice, and isn’t being 
abused or coerced by someone (or by an addiction). Is there some kind of 
resource for finding sex workers who are in positive situations? You know, 
kind of like a fair-trade sex-work certification. Maybe an organization or 


green pages? Or is this something that’s inherently impossible to regulate 
while sex work is criminalized? Just wondering if you’d have any insight 
from your perspective. Either way, thanks for your advocacy and an 
interesting column. — Consciously Curious 


First of all, please accept my sincerest condolences about your diagnosis, 
CC. I’ve had several clients over the years who have faced some kind of 
medical crisis, and navigating dating and sexuality in such times can be 
overwhelming. But physical affection can be a crucial part of coping with 
illness, so seeking out a provider to meet those needs can be very beneficial. 


I get questions like yours a lot. It’s no surprise that in the Bay Area, 
where Priuses dominate the freeways and organic coffee is cherished, 
people would want their sex to be fair trade as well—and rightfully so. 
Exploitation is anything but sexy. 

Avoiding and preventing that exploitation is a priority for both providers 
and clients. But the truth is, CC, there is no easy answer to this one. Just as 
you suspected, the type of “fair-trade sex-work certification” you dream of 
is hard to come by while the work is criminalized. 


The sex industry is not dangerous by nature. But when the work is 
illegal, it attracts criminals who desire to keep their business dealings 
underground. This contributes to exploitation and abuse, because victims 
within the industry are unable to access the judicial system without fear of 
being prosecuted themselves. 


Even something as simple as an advertising platform that asks providers 
to upload photo identification to prove they are of legal age can be 
problematic, because that platform then has access to the legal names, 
addresses, and photos of sex workers—evidence that could be used to 
prosecute them with prostitution-related offenses. 


There isn’t a fail-safe way to ensure the sex worker you see is in what 
you would consider a “positive situation.” So when choosing a provider, 
you have to rely on tools similar to those we sex workers use to stay safe— 
mainly Internet research and pure gut instinct. 

Start by researching providers to see what their Internet presence is like; 
see if they are active on social media, or if they have reviews of their 
services posted. If something seems strange or gives you a funny feeling, go 


with that instinct and err on the side of caution. Sadly, as long as this 
profession is criminalized, the tools you have access to are minimal at best. 


There must be a better way, right? 


Imagine a world where a sex worker could simply report a crime 
committed against him or her on the job without fear of arrest, ridicule, or 
further violence from law enforcement. If the sex industry were 
aboveboard, then true crimes like abuse and trafficking would stick out like 
a sore thumb, and sex workers could be key allies in the fight to end that 
kind of violence. 


I was discussing this very subject with a client the other evening and he 
said, with great conviction, “There should be an app for that.” 


There most certainly should. San Francisco is the heart of both the tech 
industry and the sex-worker rights movement, so why hasn’t somebody 
figured this out yet? 


If the type of certification that you’re suggesting did exist, CC, it would 
have to be free or on a sliding scale so all sex workers could access it. But 
staffing and overseeing an organization like this would cost money, so 
finding a way to fund it would be critical. 


But I know there are plenty of tech-savvy, social-justice-minded folks in 
this city with money to burn and a soft spot in their hearts for sex workers. 


So while what you’re suggesting doesn’t yet exist, San Francisco seems 
like the place where it will probably pop up first. 


In the meantime, supporting organizations like the Saint James 
Infirmary (an occupational health clinic for sex workers), Red Light Legal 
(legal aid), and the Sex Worker Outreach Project (an education and 
advocacy organization) is a great way to make a positive contribution to 
those in the sex industry, whether they be in a “positive” situation or not. 


TRAFFIC JAM: SEX WORKERS TAKE SIDES IN THE 


SEX TRAFFICKING DEBATE 


Mar 5 2014 

“Teens sold for sex aren’t prostitutes, they’re rape victims.” That’s what the 
billboard just a few blocks from my house reads. I live in West Oakland 
near San Pablo Avenue, where the reality of minors in the sex industry is on 


my doorstep. The Bay Area, especially Alameda County, was recently 
named one of the nation’s top sites for child sex trafficking. 


I’m an independent sex worker. I love my job, partially because no one 
forces me to do it. 1 make my own hours and I choose my own clients. I 
didn’t enter the business because someone coerced me, or because I was 
desperate for money. I’m also not a child. 


I’m lucky. But many in the Bay Area are not. 


Sex trafficking is an atrocity that violates fundamental human rights. 
Sex work, however, is just my job. But whether a person is forced into the 
sex industry or they enter it by choice, I believe that they deserve the same 
right to justice when they experience violence. However, sex workers are 
often left out of the anti-trafficking conversation. A silent protest in San 
Francisco on February 11th sought to highlight the lack of sex worker 
perspectives within the anti-trafficking movement. 


On a Tuesday at 9:30 a.m., I arrived at the San Francisco Public Library, 
where a multigenerational group of sex workers and allies had gathered in 
protest. They sat silently in front of the library with red tape over their 
mouths, red umbrellas in hand, holding homemade posters that read 
“Nothing About Us Without Us.” Inside the library, the 2014 Abolitionist 
Awards and Panel to End Demand was slated to start at 10 a.m. Attendees 
and panelists bustled into the library and tried to avoid eye contact with the 
sex workers who sat outside in protest. 


One would think that sex worker rights advocates and anti-trafficking 
organizations would be natural allies. Trafficking is a form of violence, and 
sex worker rights advocates are certainly against violence within their own 
industry. But, according to Sex Worker Outreach Project (SWOP) 
representative Sandy Bottoms, “What the mainstream anti-human 
trafficking campaigns would like to have happen is an end of the sex 
industry as a whole.” Anti-trafficking organizations, and the legislation they 
push for, often do not differentiate between consensual and non-consensual 
sex work. 


Later, inside the library, I sat and listened to vehement anti-prostitution 
advocate Melissa Farley speak. “Buying sex is wrong for the same reason 
that incest, rape, battery, and other forms of violence against women are 
wrong,” she said within the first five minutes of her presentation. Her words 
stung. 


Then Casey Bates, the district attorney of Alameda County and the head 
of the Human Exploitation and Trafficking Unit, approached the podium. 
Bates is one of the faces behind the recent PR campaign to raise awareness 
about the sex trafficking of minors in the Bay Area that has resulted in 
billboards like the one by my house. When he stood up to introduce 
himself, he raised his eyes towards the group of sex workers who stood 
silently at the back of the room with their signs of protest. “We’re not 
against you,” he said, “we’re with you, and I want to let you know that.” 


“Then stop arresting us!” one of the protesters called out. 


The rest of the panel was a tense presentation of programs designed to 
combat trafficking in the Bay Area. One of the sex workers involved in the 
protest, Kristen Diangelo, spoke up during the question and answer portion 
of the event. She was keen to point out that no one on the panel was a sex 
worker or a survivor of trafficking. After an awkward pause, Ellen Bell, the 
executive director of the Standing Against Global Exploitation (SAGE) 
project, responded. “I have had involvement in the sex industry, yes,” she 
said. She went on to encourage more sex workers to be involved in the anti- 
trafficking movement. “We need your voice...to move forward,” she said. 


When the voices and perspectives of people in the sex industry aren’t 
included in the anti-trafficking movement, legislators are missing an 
opportunity to engage with a population on the front lines. These seemingly 
disparate organizations have a great deal of common ground to work from. 
That morning, it was clear that sex workers want to be involved in the fight 
to end violence and exploitation in their industry. Perhaps the anti- 
trafficking movement is finally ready to listen. 


EXPLOITED AGAIN: SENATE BILL 178 BENEFITS COPS, 


NOT SEX-TRAFFICKING VICTIMS 


Apr 30 2015 
You don’t have to be caught up on House of Cards or paying attention to the 
news to know that in our political climate, getting Democrats and 
Republicans to vote unanimously is next to impossible. 

But earlier this month, after weeks of gridlock, the U.S. Senate 
unanimously approved the Justice for Victims of Trafficking Bill, SB 178, 


in a shocking 99-0 vote. 


The bill created quite the buzz, being featured on The Daily Show and 
even the cover of the New York Times—but for all the wrong reasons. 


This anti-trafficking bill introduced by Sen. John Cornyn, R-Texas, 
seemed like a shoo-in for bipartisan support. The force, fraud, or coercion 
of a person, particularly a minor, into the sex industry generally tugs at the 
heartstrings of most people with a pulse. 


However, the bill was at a standstill for over a month after Democrats 
rescinded their support over a sticky anti-abortion provision. The majority 
leader, Sen. Mitch McConnell, R-Ky., retaliated by refusing to schedule a 
vote to confirm the attorney general nomination of Loretta Lynch, who was 
eventually confirmed and will become the first African-American woman to 
fill the post. 


Eventually, enough compromises were made to get everyone on board, 
and some are now Celebrating the bill’s passage as a bipartisan win. 


But those who work directly with victims of trafficking are dubious, at 
best, about how effective this bill will actually be. 


The bill amends the federal code to impose an additional $5,000 fine on 
those who are convicted of crimes involving sexual abuse, exploitation, and 
trafficking. The money from these fines will be funneled into a new 
Domestic Trafficking Victim’s Fund that will award “grants to combat 
trafficking.” 


These grants will not be available to organizations that provide services 
directly to victims. One of the compromises that resulted from the month- 
long partisan debacle is that none of the money from this fund can be 
applied to victims’ medical costs. This money will primarily go to law 
enforcement tools, training, and expansion. 


“Though I appreciate the attempts of legislators to advance counter- 
trafficking bills at the federal and state levels,” said Jamie Walton, founder 
and president of the anti-trafficking Wayne Foundation, “as a survivor and 
advocate I can assure you that increasing penalties and jail times for johns 
will not deter the crime of sex trafficking.” 


This year, Walton’s organization, which provides services for victims 
and advocates for them at the legislative level, and whose vice president is 
film director Kevin Smith, will open a drop-in center for youth who are 
affected by commercial sexual exploitation. 


“Tf there is money in the budget to spare for a ‘victim’s fund,’ I would 
rather it go to the people who have been affected by the crime instead of to 
the needs of law enforcement,” Walton told me. 


Kate D’ Adamo, a national policy advocate for the Sex Workers Project 
at the Urban Justice Center in Washington, D.C., was also disturbed about 
the bill’s focus on expanding law enforcement, rather than focusing on the 
needs of the victims. “This bill, from its inception, has moved the focus 
away from the needs of actual victims of trafficking and towards the needs 
of law enforcement,” she told The Takeaway radio show last week. “Taking 
a purely law enforcement and criminal justice approach to trafficking is 
really the wrong approach.” 


We’ve seen what the culture of law enforcement in this country does to 
marginalized individuals. 


In light of all the police brutality our country has seen, why is the U.S. 
government continuing to put its faith in law enforcement when it comes to 
vulnerable populations like victims of trafficking? 


“What we need to be doing is expanding the direly needed resources for 
marginalized communities [who are] vulnerable to trafficking,” D’ Adamo 
continued. 


This bill was purported to be a piece of legislation that would prioritize 
the victims of human trafficking, but for six weeks the political agendas of 
the party leaders took priority over actually accomplishing anything that 
would address issues of trafficking in a meaningful way. 


“If the best thing we can say about a trafficking bill is that it’s 
bipartisan,” D’ Adamo said, “then we aren’t doing our job.” 


SEX, LIES, AND 8 MINUTES: REALITY TV RIP-OFF 


May 20 2015 


The moral scruples of most reality television shows are dubious, at best. 
Hidden cameras, unlimited booze, and a house full of 19-year-olds could be 
the premise for a barely legal basement porn site or a pitch for MTV’s latest 
iteration of Jersey Shore. But the recently canceled A&E program 8 
Minutes, a reality show about bleeding-heart-cop-turned-pastor Kevin 


Brown and his mission to save Houston women from their lives in 
prostitution, sinks to a new low. 


Pastor Kevin poses as a client and books sessions with sex workers. 
Instead of having sex with them and then placing them under arrest, as vice 
officers have been known to do, he stages an intervention and offers 
working girls a way out of what he calls “the life.” Underscored by 
dramatic music, the opening credits say, “With pimps lurking, all we’ve got 
... is eight minutes” to spend with these women before the crew’s safety is 
compromised. The implied threat of a dangerous sex trafficker waiting in 
the wings is key to creating tension in episodes with titles such as “Gorilla 
Pimped.” 

But soon after the April 2 premiere, the show was abruptly cancelled 
after sex workers who had appeared on the series began saying the 8 
Minutes rescue operation is about as legitimate as anything else on reality 
television. 


“Donna,” who appeared on the second episode, told BuzzFeed News 
that though she had done sex work in the past, she was not currently in “the 
life,” and the “pimp” looming in the background of some shots was, in fact, 
her husband, who was paid to pose as her trafficker. 


All participants were paid an appearance fee, but the women who have 
come forward say that aside from that fee, they did not receive any 
assistance. The show promised these women resources to help them leave 
the sex industry, but those resources never came. 


A woman named Kamylla, whose episode did not air before the show 
was canceled, says 8 Minutes producers gave her just $200 to tell her story 
on national television. She needed the money. Kamylla, a wife and mother 
living in poverty in Houston, and her husband had been looking for work 
for months with no luck, and they were on the verge of eviction. 


Kamylla had recently begun offering fetish services to clients in secret, 
telling her family she was cleaning houses. But business was slow, as it 
often is in November, right before the holidays. So when 8 Minutes 
producers contacted her, she took the offer. 


Like many, Kamylla entered the sex industry due to economic 
pressures; she wasn’t forced by anyone or anything other than the aching 
bellies of her children. She was a perfect example of someone who actually 
was in desperate need of the resources Pastor Kevin was offering. 


After filming wrapped, Kamylla was dramatically ushered into a rescue 
van, presumably en route to her new life. She was driven around the corner 
and dropped back off at the hotel, and producers assured her that she’d soon 
receive a phone call that would get her set up with all the promised 
resources—medical, dental, housing, professional development, the works. 
She didn’t put up an ad, having just vowed on national television that she 
was leaving sex work for good. 


But no one called, and Kamylla had no luck when she reached out. “I 
kept on calling them, and nothing happened,” she told BuzzFeed News 
earlier this month. Eventually, Kamylla gave up on 8 Minutes and felt she 
had no choice but to post another ad in order to pay the bills. 


Sex work is a career that | love, but for many people, it is a means of 
survival in an economy that has betrayed them. 


The very first appointment turned out to be an undercover cop, and 
Kamylla was arrested. Her family sold most of the furniture in their house 
in order to bail her out of jail. Sex worker activists have rallied around 
Kamylla and set up a crowdfunding campaign to help with her immediate 
needs—far more than Pastor Kevin ever did. 


“Tt [is] the sex worker activist community and their allies who are 
helping,” Kamylla wrote recently on sexworkersolidarity.com. 


The rescue industry is as much of a farce as reality television, but the 
combination of the two is truly morally bankrupt. 8 Minutes producers 
coerced and exploited economically disenfranchised sex workers in order to 
turn a profit. The show has been canceled, but these women are still looking 
for the resources they were promised. 


HER DRESSES STOP TRAFFIC 


Sep 16 2015 


“T don’t like the word ‘rescue,’” Regina Evans tells me as we sip tea in her 
sun-drenched Oakland storefront, lined with lacy vintage dresses and old 
LIFE magazine photos of African-American model Beverly Johnson. 


Regina’s Door, located at 352 17th Street in downtown Oakland, is a bit 
of a bait-and-switch. At first, it may appear to simply be a boutique 
specializing in vintage women’s wear, but there is a matriarchal dining table 
in the center of the sales floor with inviting chairs circled around it, and 
Evans’ warm personality reminds customers what the primary goal of the 
boutique really is. 


The store is staffed by women who have been victims of forced sexual 
labor, their wages paid through a partnership with local anti-trafficking 
group Love Never Fails, which recently opened two safe houses for victims 
in the Bay Area. 


399 


Customers come for the vintage dresses, Evans says, but they stay for 
the love. 

I first met Evans when our original plays premiered at the 2013 San 
Francisco Fringe Festival. Both of our works tackled issues of the sex 
industry: mine examined the stigma associated with falling in love with a 


sex worker, while Evans’ stark, one-woman show aimed to bring the 
horrors of child rape and sex trafficking to light. 


Anti-trafficking advocates, especially those who identify as “modern- 
day abolitionists,” as Evans does, often butt heads with sex worker-rights 
advocates like myself, who advocate for decriminalization as a strategy to 
combat exploitation in the sex industry. 


In the very first interview I did leading up to the Fringe Festival, the 
reporter asked me if I foresaw having conflict with Evans, since our points 
of view seemed to be on opposite sides. I was indeed worried, but any 
concern I had melted away the moment I met her. Evans greeted me with a 
hug, eager to discuss how anti-trafficking advocates and sex worker rights 
advocates could come together to make the industry safer for everyone. 


Now, Evans’ play, 52 Letters, is returning for a special two-night 
engagement at The Flight Deck, a multidisciplinary art and performance 
space that opened in downtown Oakland last year. The show is equal parts 
cathartic practice, awareness campaign, and fundraising effort to support 
Evans’ social enterprise—Regina’s Door vintage boutique—which is also 
about to celebrate its first year of business in Oakland. 


Evans is the first to admit that her first year as a business owner has not 
been easy. With the help of Popuphood, a small-business incubator aimed at 
revitalizing neighborhoods “block by block,” she put together a business 
plan and secured a brick-and-mortar location. 


As a former sex worker and a survivor of trafficking, Evans is very 
aware how demoralizing it can be to accept a minimum-wage job when 
you’ve become accustomed to making hundreds of dollars in a single hour 
—especially if you’re also supporting a family, as some of Evans’ 
employees are. This is why Regina’s Door isn’t just a place of work. It’s a 
community. 


Evans prioritizes mentoring the young women who walk through her 
doors over turning a profit. Her customers are a network of activists and 
friends who will not only buy the occasional vintage dress, but who will 
also volunteer their time to support the women who work there. Evans says 
she often uses funds from the business to buy her employee-mentees 
groceries, clothing, beds, and childcare. When I asked Evans why she chose 
to start a business, rather than a nonprofit, she replied frankly, “’Cause they 
need to know how to make some money, that’s why. They deserve that.” 


Evans was fed up with anti-trafficking organizations primarily run by 
wealthy white women offering to “rescue” women of color from the sex 
industry in exchange for low-paying jobs, often in domestic labor. She 
wanted to create a structure that made space for her employees to 
understand their own power and work towards a path of entrepreneurship. 


“T didn’t open this for me,” Evans says of the boutique. “I opened it to 
make it viable, train somebody to run a business ... and give it to 
somebody.” 


Consequently, a portion of the proceeds from the performances of 52 
Letters will go to support the efforts of Regina’s Door. 


“These are some powerful young women,” Evans says. “I didn’t want to 
do the thing where now you’re in labor trafficking, making candles. Let’s 
lift the bar, especially for brown and black girls. You can be the President of 
the Universe, if that’s what you want to do.” 


RED ALERT: THE FEDS SHUT DOWN AN ESCORT SITE 


Jul 9 2014 


Last month, thousands of Californians lost their jobs overnight. On June 
25th, I began getting frantic phone calls from friends and colleagues about 
the shutdown of the sex work advertising platform, MyRedbook.com. By 
the afternoon, I had reporters calling me and asking for comment. By the 
early evening, I was in tears. News outlets reported what the sex worker 
grapevine had already been buzzing with rumors of: The FBI had shut 
down MyRedbook and raided the Mountain View home of the two people 
who had allegedly been running the site. 


The loss of the website rocked the sex worker community in a way I 
had not yet seen in my career. Some began referring to it as “Hooker- 
pocalypse.” With the end of the month fast approaching, sex workers had 
tuition, rent, and bills to pay, and many are still fearful that the shutdown of 
MyRedbook will be financially devastating for them. 


Sex work is a career that I love, but for many people, it is a means of 
survival in an economy that has betrayed them. College graduates and 
entry-level workers alike have struggled to find ways to stay employed in 
the wake of the 2008 Recession, which claimed a staggering 8 million jobs. 


Here in the Bay Area, the cost of living keeps going up and people have had 
to get creative in order to bring home a paycheck. For some, that has meant 
slapping a pink mustache on their car and driving for Lyft on Friday nights, 
and for others that has meant placing an ad on MyRedbook. 


With a clunky 1990s interface, MyRedbook was probably one of the 
least user-friendly platforms around, but it was used heavily by workers and 
clients up and down the West Coast. Other websites, such as Slixa.com, 
offer sexy layouts, intuitive interfaces, and articles written by providers, but 
MyRedbook, which has been around since the early 2000s, offered web 
traffic that was hard to beat. Several local sex workers I spoke to said that 
the majority of their clients came from MyRedbook. Free advertising was 
another feature that set MyRedbook apart from other sites, and made the 
site accessible to economically vulnerable sex workers. For some, 
MyRedbook was an opportunity to interact and negotiate with clients from 
the safety of their homes rather than on the streets. 


MyRedbook was not just an advertising platform, but also a resource for 
sex workers to screen potential clients. Without resources for adequate 
screening and safety procedures, I fear my community will be forced to 
make riskier choices in order to feed their families and pay their bills. 


Now, many sex workers are afraid to work, and even more fearful to 
take on new clients. Even the sharing of safety protocols and information 
between us must be done carefully and discreetly for fear of law 
enforcement interference. Under trafficking legislation like Proposition 35, 
sharing information on how to background-check clients and work safely is 
considered criminal activity, and the latest FBI raid has been a terrifying 
reminder of the realities of having our work criminalized. 


This is not the first time sex workers have been faced with the shutdown 
of a major advertising platform. 2009 brought the end of the Craigslist 
Erotic Services section and Backpage.com has also battled with law 
enforcement in recent years. The crusades against online advertising of 
adult services purport to be in the name of cracking down on underage 
prostitution and child sex trafficking. Of course, even one child forced into 
prostitution is too many, but there must be a more efficient way to combat 
trafficking. Shutting down an entire website that was a business tool for 
many adults who were doing legal and consensual work is like using a 
hacksaw for a job that requires a scalpel. 


“Sex workers want to end trafficking,” Patricia West, spokesperson for 
the Bay Area chapter of the Sex Workers Outreach Project, said in a 
statement following the MyRedbook shutdown. 


“The answer is the decriminalization of prostitution, which would 
effectively end the black market, and give workers the ability to unionize 
and report crimes committed against and around us,” West continued. She 
argued that if sex work could be a legal profession, “it would then be much 
easier to see the difference between choice and coercion or force.” 


If given the opportunity, adult sex workers could be law enforcement’s 
greatest ally when it comes to combating trafficking. But instead, sex 
workers’ livelihoods and safety are continually put at risk. The shutdown of 
MyRedbook won’t eradicate trafficking on the West Coast, but it will 
ensure that local sex workers fear for their safety and economic futures. 


SEX WORK APPEAL 


Aug 5 2015 


An open letter to Meryl Streep, Angela Bassett, Kate Winslet, Anne 
Hathaway, and Lena Dunham. 


Dear Ladies of the Silver Screen, 


Though you might never call me “sister,” our jobs aren’t so different, really. 
We all play make-believe, wear costumes, and improvise. We strive to stay 
present and authentic with our scene partners, and we perfect the art of 
convincing people that we’re falling in love. 


Actresses and whores have historically kept close company. If we lived 
in Shakespeare’s time—when it was illegal for women to perform onstage 
but perfectly legal to be a prostitute—we might have worked at the same 
brothel next to the Globe and put on plays after hours in secret. 

But let’s cut to the chase. 

As you may know, Amnesty International has recently come out with a 
groundbreaking draft of a new proposal on the rights of sex workers. 
Calling for a harm reduction approach, it includes full decriminalization of 
the sex industry. The language is firm: 


The available evidence indicates that the criminalization of sex work is 
more likely than not to reinforce discrimination against those who sell sex, 
placing them at greater risk of harassment and violence, including ill- 
treatment at the hands of police. This, in turn, interferes with and 
undermines sex workers’ rights to health and public health interventions, in 
particular HIV prevention, and serves as a contributing factor in the denial 
of access to justice, police protection, and legal due process, as well as the 
exclusion of sex workers from social protections such as health services, 
housing, education, and immigration status. 


Your names, along with dozens of others, appeared at the bottom of a 
July 22 letter asking two Amnesty executives and its Board of Directors to 
reject this draft. 


Look, I know you are all very concerned about the safety of sex 
workers, particularly those who may be forced, coerced, or trafficked. 


I am, too. So is Amnesty, which is why it’s following the model set by 
the World Health Organization and Human Rights Watch, which also 
recommend a harm reduction and decriminalization approach. 


From what I gather, you are hoping they’ll amend this draft so that sex 
work is only partially criminalized—perhaps only going after clients. 


But criminalizing one side of the equation makes the exchange illicit 
and drives the industry further underground, discouraging people from 
going to the police when they encounter a shady situation. Clients, who 
could potentially be allies in our fight against exploitation, are treated like 
enemies. 


I know that you’re also probably concerned about the clients—who are 
sometimes not our allies, but our predators. Like, for example, one West 
Virginia man named Neal Falls, who recently booked a session with a girl 
named Heather via Backpage.com only to attack her with the intent to kill. 
(Luckily, Heather was able to grab Falls’ gun.) Police later found a “kill kit” 
(which included knives, axes, and shovels) in his trunk, along with a piece 
of paper with six other prostitutes’ names written on it. 

Lt. Stephen Cooper, chief of detectives in Charleston, W. Va., told NBC, 
“TI believe Heather did stop a serial killer....They prey on women like 
Heather and women who may be working in the sex industry...They go 
after them, because they think they can get away with it.” 


Sex workers, regardless of whether they do their jobs by choice, 
circumstance, or even force, deserve to be treated as citizens, laborers, and 
sometimes even heroes. But as long as our work is criminalized, we will 
continue to be seen as disposable and have impeded access to justice. 


It’s not just an issue between workers and clients, either. Exploitation 
within the sex industry is also a problem—one that I, along with dozens of 
my colleagues who are also sex workers, am committed to addressing. But 
it’s difficult to do so while in fear of arrest and police harassment. 


We are on the front lines, carrying the banner of the World’s Oldest 
Profession, and we deserve equal protection under the law and the right to 
do business safely, legally, and without fear. 


Ladies, it’s possible that you don’t like to think of what I do and what 
you do as the same thing, but the only real difference in our jobs is that you 
wear more clothing and get paid more. Ladies of the night and ladies of the 
stage and screen should be in each other’s corners. Whether we are escorts, 
porn stars, fashion models, comediennes, or actresses, we are all women 
using our bodies and our charms to carve out a place for ourselves in this 
patriarchal world that wants so desperately to see us fail. 

So I implore you to open your ears and eyes, ask the hard questions, and 
rescind your support for the petition that encourages Amnesty International 
to reject their proposal to decriminalize sex work. 

We need you on our side. Please don’t turn your back on us anymore. 

It’s not too late. 


AMNESTY DOES GOOD 


Aug 19 2015 


My social media erupted on August 11th with breaking news of Amnesty 
International’s historic decision to protect the human rights of sex workers 
—by pushing for the worldwide decriminalization of prostitution. 


After receiving an onslaught of negative and misleading press fueled by 
Hollywood A-listers—including Anne Hathaway and Lena Dunham— 
encouraging Amnesty to revise its stance on decriminalization, Amnesty 
put out a comprehensive press release and a concise YouTube video to clear 
up any misconceptions. International delegates were not swayed by the 


feelings of wealthy actresses who have never worked in the sex industry, 
and looked instead to research from the World Health Organization, UN 
Women, and UNAIDS. 


Whether we are escorts, porn stars, fashion models, comediennes, or 
actresses, we are all women using our bodies and our charms to carve 
out a place for ourselves in this patriarchal world that wants so 
desperately to see us fail. 


Since the 1960s, Amnesty has campaigned against torture, the death 
penalty, and genocide, earning a moral authority few other NGOs possess. 
And now Amnesty has made clear that its policy supports full 
decriminalization, rather than mere legalization—or the increasingly 
popular “Nordic model” of criminalizing the sex-buyer. Any outcries from 
anti-sex-work crusaders insisting that Amnesty’s policy would promote 
prostitution or protect traffickers are not based on the very clear and 
comprehensive research presented. 


Let’s break this down. 
Legalization vs. Decriminalization: What’s the difference? 


Legalization, such as Nevada’s brothel system, creates specific laws and 
policies to regulate the sex industry, resulting in what Amnesty calls a “two- 
tiered system.” Sex workers who operate outside the regulated model are 
still criminalized. The problem with arresting street-based sex workers, but 
letting indoor sex workers operate legally, is that it reinforces classism, not 
human rights. 


In order to help sex workers who are the most vulnerable, such as 
impoverished persons and victims of trafficking, Amnesty recommends the 
complete decriminalization of the sex industry. From a Q&A on its site, the 
organization says, “When sex workers are no longer seen and treated as 
‘criminals’ or ‘accomplices,’ they are less at risk of aggressive police 
tactics and can demand and enjoy better relationships with and protection 
from police.” 


So why not just criminalize clients and let all the sex workers go free? 
Wouldn’t that solve everything? Aren’t those nasty johns the real problem 
anyway? 

The so-called “Nordic Model,” which criminalizes only the sex-buyer, 
is informed by a concept called “end demand,” which aims to stamp out the 
sex industry as a whole by making the working conditions increasingly 
inhospitable. Amnesty rejects this model, saying, “In reality, laws against 
buying sex mean that sex workers have to take more risks to protect buyers 
from detection by the police. Sex workers we spoke to regularly told us 
about being asked to visit customers’ homes to help them avoid police, 
instead of going to a place where sex workers felt safer.” 


But what about trafficking? Won’t decriminalizing sex work make it 
easier for traffickers to victimize people? 


“There is no evidence to suggest that decriminalization results in more 
trafficking,” Amnesty says. The hope is that the worldwide 
decriminalization of prostitution would actually have the exact opposite 
effect. “We believe that decriminalization would help tackle trafficking,” 
Amnesty’s press release goes on to say. “When they are not threatened with 
criminalization, sex workers are able to collaborate with law enforcement to 
identify traffickers and victims of trafficking.” 


The Global Alliance Against Trafficking in Women, Anti-Slavery 
International, and the International Labour Organization agree that 
decriminalization has a positive role to play in ending human trafficking. 
Now, Amnesty International, one of the oldest and most respected human 
rights organizations in the world, can add its name to that list. 

Now, who will be next? Maybe the American Civil Liberties Union? 
Perhaps the Human Rights Campaign? Someday soon we may see idealistic 
college students with clipboards stopping us on Castro Street to ask if we 
have a few minutes to spare for sex workers’ rights and encouraging us to 
get involved at any level. 

In the wake of Amnesty’s new policy, what might the future hold for 
those of us in the sex industry? NGOs can’t write or change laws, so real 
change will take time, but this feels like a big step forward in the fight for 
the rights of both sex workers and victims of trafficking. 

Oh, and: 

Amnesty International, 

From the bottom of my little hooker heart, thank you. 

All my love, 


SQ 
P.S. I won’t be offended if you don’t write back. Lena Dunham didn’t 
either. 


WHAT THE RENTBOY.COM SCANDAL MEANS FOR SEX 


WORKERS 


Aug 25 2015 


Just days after five of the country’s top LGBT advocacy organizations 
echoed Amnesty International’s recent declaration of support for the 
decriminalization of prostitution, seven employees of the popular gay male 
escort advertising platform, rentboy.com, were arrested this morning in 
New York City. 


Federal agents from the Department of Homeland Security, with the 
assistance of the NYPD, raided Rentboy’s headquarters on West 14th Street, 
seizing both digital and paper files and placing 50-year-old CEO Jeffery 


Hurant, along with six other employees, into custody. Earlier today the U.S. 
government also issued warrants authorizing the seizure of $1.4 million in 
“alleged criminal proceeds.” 


In a press release from the Department of Justice, HSI Acting Special 
Agent in Charge Sorge stated, “The facilitation and promotion of 
prostitution offenses across state lines and international borders is a federal 
crime made even more egregious when it’s blatantly advertised by a global 
criminal enterprise. HSI will use its unique authorities to disrupt and 
dismantle such organizations and seize the millions of dollars in illegal 
proceeds they generate.” 

Despite clear disclaimers on rentboy.com’s splash page stating, “THIS 
SITE MAY NOT BE USED FOR THE ADVERTISING OF SEXUAL 
SERVICES OR TO ENGAGE IN ACTIVITIES REQUIRING THE 
PAYMENT OF MONEY FOR SEX OR OTHER’ ILLEGAL 
ACTIVITIES,” which is echoed by many of its advertisers who make clear 
that they are advertising “for time and companionship only,” the feds are 
insisting that Rentboy has been operating as an “Internet brothel,” which 
sex worker advocate and journalist Melissa Gira Grant pointed out on 
Twitter this morning, “is not a real thing.” 


“You can’t actually commit prostitution on the Internet,” she went on to 
say while awaiting the arraignment of Rentboy’s employees at a Brooklyn 
courthouse. 


“When LGBT people are prosecuted for sex work, they face alarmingly 
high rates of harassment and physical and sexual abuse behind bars,” read a 
joint statement released by Lambda Legal on August 20th, and signed in 
solidarity by Gay & Lesbian Advocates & Defenders (GLAD), The 
Transgender Law Center, the National Center for Lesbian Rights, and the 
National Center for Transgender Equality. 


If charged, the seven employees arrested will face up to five years of 
imprisonment and fines up to $250,000. 


“For many LGBT people, participation in street economies is often 
critical to survival,” the statement from Lambda Legal went on to say. 


“We do not support the criminal prosecution of people for prostitution,” 
Hayley Gorenberg, Deputy Legal Director at Lambda Legal said today; 
“criminal prosecution, in turn, victimizes people who are often vulnerable 
and marginalized by society.” 


While awaiting the fate of the seven arrested Rentboy employees, 
journalist and author Melissa Gira Grant tweeted, “If these LGBT orgs are 
supporting decriminalization, well, Rentboy staff are in jail, their 
advertisers temporarily out of work.” 


Advocates and advertisers will have to wait and see if the LGBT and 
Human Rights organizations that have recently come out in support of the 
decriminalization of prostitution will step up to the plate in light of the 
Rentboy sting. 


FORGOTTEN VICTIMS: REMEMBERING SLAIN SEX 


WORKERS 


Dec 23 2014 


Last Wednesday, sex workers in Oakland, Belfast, and Rio de Janeiro 
protested on the steps of their respective city halls, while sex workers in 
New Orleans, Seattle, and Montreal marched through the streets carrying 
red umbrellas and candles. Since 2003, December 17th has been known as 
the International Day to End Violence Against Sex Workers, and this year it 
was commemorated in over 60 locations worldwide. 


Some events included demonstrations, film screenings, or candlelight 
vigils, but all included readings of the names of sex workers who died this 
year, or more often than not, were violently killed. 


There are close to 150 names on the 2014 list. The causes of death are 
brutal, but every year I force myself to read each name and take in the 
reality of each death. Raped and shot by an undercover cop, strangled, 
crucified, decapitated, bludgeoned, found in the woods, hanged, beaten, 
throat slashed, buried alive; it seems to just go on and on. It sounds like a 
horror movie, but it is simply the reality of what the stigma and 
criminalization of sex work look like. 


The International Day to End Violence Against Sex Workers was started 
in 2003 by San Francisco activists Annie Sprinkle, Stacey Swimme, and the 
late Robyn Few, as a way to memorialize the sex workers murdered by 
Gary Ridgway, better known as the Green River Killer. Ridgway confessed 
to killing 71 sex workers in Washington and California during the 1980s 
and 1990s. 


“TI picked prostitutes as victims because they were easy to pick up 
without being noticed,” he said. “I knew they would not be reported 
missing right away and might never be reported missing. I picked 
prostitutes because I thought I could kill as many of them as I wanted 
without getting caught.” 


Ridgway chose sex workers as his victims because he thought their lives 
would be seen as less valuable than the lives of white men, like him. He 
killed prostitutes because he thought he could get away with it. Ridgway 
was right. He remained at large for 20 years. 


“Tt seemed as though the police weren’t working very hard to find the 
Green River Killer,” Sprinkle wrote. “If the victims had been teachers, 
nurses, secretaries or other women, I suspect—as Ridgway did—that the 
killer would have been caught much sooner.” 


Failure to adequately respond to violence against sex workers is just one 
of the many ways in which law enforcement abuses power when it comes to 
policing marginalized communities. Sex workers of color, particularly those 
who are transgender or gender-nonconforming, face the brunt of violence 
from police. 


Incite, a national organization focusing on ending violence against 
women of color, reports that “sex workers ... are raped, sexually harassed, 
and abused by law enforcement officers with alarming frequency.” Incite’s 
website includes studies from New York and Chicago, and even here in the 
Bay Area, that chronicle sex workers’ encounters with law enforcement that 
have included harassment, profiling, and rape. 


Legislation that criminalizes prostitution, including anti-trafficking laws 
aimed at combating violence within the industry, delivers sex workers into 
the hands of people who abuse them. 


Many anti-trafficking organizations partner with law enforcement, 
which is counterproductive to efforts to end sexual exploitation. 


One sex worker told Amnesty International researchers, “Every night 
I’m taken into an alley and given the choice between having sex or going to 
jail.” If anti-trafficking advocates are truly invested in the safety and well- 
being of people in the sex industry, they should not be partnering with a 
demographic so prone to violence and corruption. 


This year, and every year, it is critical to acknowledge that a large 
portion of the names read on December 17th belong to sex workers of color. 


As activists around the country take to the streets in response to the non- 
indictment of police in the slayings of men like Michael Brown and Eric 
Garner, we are reminded that certain lives matter more than others in the 
eyes of the criminal justice system; and certain men can get away with 
murder if they pick the right victims. 


ANOTHER VOW TO KEEP: BEYOND MARRIAGE 


EQUALITY 


Jul 8 2015 


Long ago, at the tender age of 21, I was a bleeding-heart lesbian activist 
going to college and living in Oregon. I didn’t shave my armpits and I was 
engaged to the cheerleader of my dreams. We wore matching diamond rings 
we’d financed through Sears. 


We didn’t belong together. 


I was into bondage and discipline, she was into furniture sets and 
reproduction. Me not being able to marry her back then was probably the 
only good thing about Oregon’s ban on same-sex marriage. 


But even though I needed to not marry my same-sex partner at the time, 
I campaigned hard for my queer brethren to have the right to wed. If 
straight people can marry too young to someone they are fundamentally 
incompatible with, then by God, queer people should have that right too. 

Under the reign of George W. Bush, it seemed almost impossible that 
we’d see federal legalization of same-sex marriage in our lifetimes. 

But last month, when the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that it was 
unconstitutional to deny same-sex couples the right to marry, it felt like a 
shot was heard around the world. 

Like the moon landing, or President Barack Obama’s election, a 
generation will remember exactly where it was when it heard the news. 

I was flashing my tits to a streaming webcam inside the studios of New 
York City’s WPAT 93.1 FM morning show. 

In the midst of silly voices, jingles, prank calls, and interview questions, 
one of the hosts paused for breaking news about the Supreme Court 
decision, and the tone shifted to something more serious. 


Back home, San Francisco was kicking off what would be the largest 
Pride celebration in its history. The dream of marriage equality was finally 
real. 


Later that day, I took the subway to the West Village so I could touch 
the red bricks of the Stonewall Inn, where the gay liberation movement is 
said to have begun in the 1960s when queers inside the bar fought back 
against a police raid. 


A growing crowd of newlyweds, reporters, and activists surrounded the 
bar, snapping photos and beaming about the victory. 

Marriage equality is certainly a triumph, but I somehow doubt that our 
queer foremothers and forefathers would have had it at the tip-top of their 
list of demands after they’d been kicked in the face and arrested. Many 
don’t realize or remember that the brave queers who fought back against the 
cops during the Stonewall riots included transgender women, people of 
color, and, yes, sex workers. 


In the West Village in the 1960s, gay clubs like Stonewall were more 
than just bars. They were homes for queer hustlers, hos, and homeless 
youths who sought refuge from racism, homophobia, and law enforcement. 


While white, gay America has gained mainstream acceptance as of late, 
the communities that were on the front lines of the Stonewall riots continue 
to face the same types of oppression they faced four decades ago: poverty, 
lack of access to health care, systematic violence, and police brutality. And 
it’s still perfectly legal in most places to fire or evict someone based on 
gender presentation or for being a sex worker. 


There may be a transgender woman on the cover of TIME and Vanity 
Fair this year, but we’ve also seen transgender women brutally murdered 
and the emergence of bigoted “bathroom bills” targeting transgender 
people’s ability to use a public restroom that matches their gender identity. 


Marriage equality is almost a moot point when so many of our 
community still face such crippling adversity. 

Transgender queers of color and sex workers are still relegated to the 
fringes and told to wait their turn while historically gay neighborhoods like 
the Village and the Castro fill up with white, upper-class gay men; straight 
teenagers become the most dominant demographic at Pride festivities 
around the world; and giant corporate lobbying organizations funnel their 
money and resources into the needs of the upper crust. 


Maybe now that marriage equality is finally a reality, mainstream LGBT 
activists can finally prioritize the communities on whose backs the 
movement was built. 


INTERMISSION 


QUEER COSMO: SEX QUIZZES FOR THE PERVERSE 


Aug 5 2014 

I have many guilty pleasures: Jack In The Box, Target shopping sprees, and 
casting-couch porn, to name a few. But perhaps my most shameful is 
reading trashy women’s magazines like Cosmopolitan and Glamour. 

Sex tips, fashion photo spreads, embarrassing moments, true life 
confessions, horoscopes, advice columns and even quizzes—what’s not to 
love? My bi-curious, horny teenage self was frothing at the mouth for these 
candy-colored magazines that held secrets of sex and pictures of girls in 
bikinis. These magazines also served as DIY sex education. I was lucky 
enough to have had the very basics of avoiding pregnancy covered in my 
high school health class, but all my other sex education came from 
agonizingly slow-to-download ‘90s Internet porn and these inane women’s 
magazines. 

I always prayed that one day, there would be an article in one of these 
rags that actually spoke to the questions I had about sex. So this week, 
that’s what we’re doing. 


Six Ways to Tell if Your BFF Wants to Be Your GF 


1. She always ends up missing the last BART train and needs to sleep 
over. 


2. She makes you a mix tape with at least one Ani DiFranco song on it. 

3. The two of you share a dressing room when you go shopping. 

4. When you’re at a party and a guy she’s not interested in starts 
dancing with her, she grabs you and says, “Sorry, we’re gay.” 

5. Her favorite characters on Orange is the New Black are Taystee and 
Poussey. 

6. She calls you her “sister wife.” (P.S. This also means she wants to 
have a threesome. Score!) 


The Super Hero Sex Toy 


Think you can only cum while lying on your back and thinking about 
Christian Bale? Think again. The Hitachi Magic Wand is really all you need 


to turn any mild-mannered person into a superhuman sex alien capable of 
incredible feats of strength and orgasmic power. It looks like a geriatric 
back massager—beige and clinical. But it packs a power that feels like it 
can save the world. Stop buying other sex toys. This is actually the only one 
you will ever use. 


$59.99, HitachiMagic.com 


The Fisting Manicure 


Sure, finger banging is awesome, but it’s only the tip of the iceberg in terms 
of having sex with your hands. With enough lube and the right vibrator, you 
can fuck somebody with your fist. It’s not just for gay leather men and 
butch babes; femmes with fabulous manicures are definitely invited to the 
fisting party. But please keep in mind a few safety precautions: 


Safety first. Style second. Make sure your nails are clean and looking 
fierce. Don’t let androgynous folks shame you for your stripper nails! A fist 
of square-tipped acrylic nails fucks just as well as natural, short nails. But 
do avoid styles that are too pointy. 


No hangnails! They can cause abrasions. 
Sorry, 3-D Tokyo Junk style nails are a no-no. It’s a tragedy, I know. 


And always remember: There’s no rush. Fisting takes tons of time, lube, 
and patience. 


Quiz: What’s Your Whore-ientation? 
Should you ever decide to try your hand at the sex industry, where should 
you start? 
This quiz will help you decide. 
1. What is your ideal Friday night? 
A. Twerking at a club. 
B. Getting weird at a dungeon. 
C. On a date with someone new. 
D. Tweeting and masturbating. 
2. What item can you not live without? 
A. Cute shoes. 
B. Good leather. 
C. Your phone. 


D. A Hitachi Magic Wand. 
3. Who is your hero? 

A. Gypsy Rose Lee. 

B. Bettie Page. 

C. Maya Angelou. 

D. Annie Sprinkle. 


If you picked: 
Mostly As: You’d be an awesome stripper! Dancing on stage in cute shoes 
is what you were born to do. 


Mostly Bs: The world is waiting for you to transform into an inspired 
dominatrix! Latex dresses and leather chaps were made for asses like yours. 


Mostly Cs: You have the soul of a poet and a knack for connecting with 
people—you’d make an excellent escort. 


Mostly Ds: As a tech-savvy exhibitionist with an insatiable sex drive, you 
will shine as a cam girl or porn star. 


Picked one of everything? Then try them all! A career as a jack-off of all 
trades is your destiny. 


MUGGLE MANNERS 


Jun 3 2015 


In the world of Harry Potter, wizards refer to non-magical humans like you 
and me as “muggles.” It’s not an insult: It simply denotes that the person in 
question does not have a magic wand with which to cast spells and does not 
wear robes on the regular, nor play Quidditch. 


In the world of sex work, we use that same word when we talk about 
people who don’t regularly fuck strangers for money or get naked on 
camera. 


Like Hermione Granger in the Harry Potter series, my parents are 
muggles, as are many of my childhood friends and extended family. Most 
(if not all of them) support, love, and empower me in my career in the adult 
industry. 


But muggles just say the darnedest things sometimes. They have also, 
on occasion, been known to forget their manners. 


Unless you have lived it, or loved someone who has, it’s difficult to 
fully grasp the reality of being a sexual outlaw in this society. So here’s a 
short list of things I never want to hear a muggle say to a sex worker ever 
again: 


HOW MUCH DO YOU CHARGE? 


The only people who should be asking about my rates are potential clients. 


I hate this question, because I know as soon as I answer, the persons 
who asked are going to do a silent calculation in their heads about whether 
I’m worth it. They will wonder to themselves if they would charge more or 
less. But then they remind themselves that they don’t do what I do, and that 
will always make them better than me (albeit substantially more boring). 


“T would want to make [insert amount equal to or more than anyone has 
ever charged] if I were going to do what you do.” 


Some people weren’t raised with manners and forget to do these 
calculations silently, and instead they feel like the sex worker they’re 
talking to is an appropriate sounding board for speculation on the potential 
commodification of their own sexuality. 


DOESN’T YOUR VAGINA GET SORE? 


Podcaster Sandra Dougherty of the Sex Nerd Sandra show asked award- 
winning, plus-sized porn performer Kelly Shibari this question earlier this 
year. Dougherty said she had wanted to ask a porn performer this question 
for a very long time. A sly smile crept into her tone, like she was fairly 
pleased with herself for having thought to ask it. 


Shibari gracefully responded with, “Well, my vagina doesn’t get sore 
because we use plenty of lube, but my cervix gets super sore. It feels like 
cramps.” Shibari described her post-shoot regime, including hot compresses 
and lying in bed, similar to if she were menstruating. 

I think Dougherty had hoped Shibari’s answer would be funny or zany, 
but Shibari’s response was stone-cold sober and way too real for Dougherty, 
who responded with a groan. 

Discussions of sexual labor needn’t be accompanied by nervous titters 
and sly smiles. It may be a sexy business, but it deserves to be taken 


seriously. 


WOW. YOU DON’T LOOK LIKE A PORN STAR. 


I was getting a mani-pedi the other day before a big pom shoot, and an 
older woman was seated next to me. She asked me if I got my nails done 
often. I told her I did, because my job necessitated it. When she pressed me 
for details, I conceded that I was a model, neglecting to tell her what type. 


She looked me up and down and said, “I thought models had to be 90 
pounds and 7 feet tall—that’s not you.” 


While this may just be proof that some old ladies don’t give a single 
fuck and will absolutely tell you you’re too fat to be a model, it points to a 
reaction that many have when they learn a woman’s body is commodified: 
They want to appraise and pass judgment in order to ease their own 
insecurities. 


Many muggles don’t realize there is no typical look for a sex worker, 
and most of their perceptions have been informed by racist, classist, whore- 
phobic representations in the media. 


Emily Post didn’t have a chapter on “How to navigate the subject of sex 
work with a friend,” and these rules certainly aren’t universal. But I hope 
muggles consider this short list the next time they are compelled to play 20 
questions with a sex worker—or a wizard, for that matter. 


6 THINGS ?VE LEARNED FROM SEX (WORK): ADVICE 


FOR FORNICATORS 


Feb 12 2014 


1. Eyes are an erogenous zone. Whether I’m gazing up at a stripper while 
she defies gravity on the pole or furtively searching porn tube sites for the 
perfect money shot, watching sex is exciting. Anyone who’s gotten it on 
next to a mirror knows that being able to perv out on your partner (and, if 
we’re being honest, yourself) from a couple different angles is awesome. 
Critics of pornography often claim that porn ruins people’s sex lives by 
giving them unrealistic expectations of sex. But both watching por and 
acting in it have taught me that the visual element of sex is just as important 


as the physical element. For me, sex is so much better with the lights on and 
my eyes open. Why wouldn’t I want to watch? It’s like free porn. 


2. Just bring extra lube; it’s never a bad decision. Lube makes 
everything look better, feel better, and work better. A dab of lube inside a 
condom will change your life. Lube is to sex what bacon is to food: you can 
and should put it on everything. 


3. Always bring a snack. Sex work makes me hungry. “Hangry” is a term 
used to describe the moment at the end of the session after my client has left 
when I frantically dig through my purse in search of a stray almond or 
Altoid to satiate my blood sugar crash until I can change the sheets and 
make a beeline to Ike’s for a sandwich. When I only find condoms and 
small lube packets in my purse, an illogical rage accompanies this hunger 
and, like The Hulk, I am not responsible for my actions once this rage has 
overtaken me. Thus the term “hangry.” Always bring a snack. Always. 


4. How to look like a million bucks, for 20 bucks. Vintage lingerie on 
Haight Street, dollar lip gloss from the variety shops on Clement Street, 
discount high heels from Shiekh on Market Street: San Francisco offers a 
treasure map of thrifty options for the frugal floozy. My personal favorite 
spot is New York Apparel in the Upper Haight, which carries everything 
from Lucite stripper heels to pleather riding crops. The folks who work 
there don’t bat an eye when you ask where the crotchless panties are, and 
they even offer a discount to folks who work in the industry. 


5. Always trust your gut. I take many precautions in how I screen clients 
in order to stay safe. However, my sex worker Spidey sense is the system I 
trust the most. If I have a weird feeling about a person or a situation, I’ve 
learned to listen to that above all other things. I’ve been fortunate enough to 
have never encountered violence on the job, but every time I’ve ignored 
that funny feeling in my gut, I’ve ended up wishing I had listened to it. 


6. Sex is weird. Long before 50 Shades of Grey lined the shelves of every 
airport bookstore, I really thought there was something wrong with me. I 
was interested in sex that involved power and control, elaborate role- 
playing, bondage, and discipline. Then I moved to San Francisco, started 
doing sex work, and learned that in this city I was just a normal, kinky 24- 
year-old. I met others like myself, and others still who had fetishes that far 
exceeded even my weirdest fantasies. As sexual beings, humans are 
hilarious. We make funny faces when we are at the heights of pleasure, we 
act like fools to impress the objects of our desire, and we sometimes fixate 
on things like nylons, diapers, or Klingon rituals when we get off. In my 
short three years in the sex industry, I’ve encountered a comucopia of 
sexual perversions and come to the conclusion that no matter how kinky or 
vanilla we claim to be, we’re all just a little bit ridiculous when it comes to 
sex. There truly is no normal. It’s comforting to know that no matter how 
weird my sex life gets, there’s someone out there (perhaps even my next- 
door neighbor) who likes something even weirder than I do. 


THE SIX ESSENTIAL RULES FOR DATING A PORN 


STAR 


Apr 28 2015 on Eros Media 


I imagine that most people think that dating a porn star is like one big 
extended orgy—deep throat blowjobs every morning, anal sex every night, 
and threesomes every Sunday, right? 


While there certainly are plenty of perks to dating a sex worker, it isn’t 
all six-inch heels and sex parties. To be totally honest, while the people I 
date are indeed privy to some pretty amazing experiences both inside and 
outside of the bedroom, being the partner of a sex worker isn’t necessarily 
always like living inside of a porno flick—it comes with its own forms of 
stigma, discrimination, and challenges. 


Sure, it’s important for my partners to be sex positive, kinky, and open- 
minded, but the most important thing I look for in a partner is their ability 
to be an ally and confront that stigma with me, head on. 


Our culture is riddled with whore-phobic messaging that reinforces 
negative stereotypes and false narratives about sex work, the people who do 
it, and those that are close to them. Re-writing those narratives and 
unlearning those stereotypes is part of the work that it takes to be a strong 
ally and partner to a sex worker. 


So please, if you’re falling head over heels for the stripper of your 
dreams, or you’re becoming seriously smitten with someone who happens 
to be an escort, please keep in mind a few golden rules about being a good 
ally and partner to those of us in the industry. 


(These are, of course, not universal, but simply based on my 
experience. ) 


1. Know that work is work. The experiences that I have on the job will 
range from incredible to horrible and back again, but at the end of the day, 
they are all part of my job. I need you to respect these encounters as labor, 
and not as a threat to our relationship. 


2. Don’t demonize my clients, or expect me to. When I have a good day 
at work, please see this as something positive, rather than something 
problematic. What I do on the job can sometimes be incredibly rewarding, 


hot, and fun, and I shouldn’t be pressured into casting a negative shadow 
onto my experience in order to make my partner more comfortable. 


3. Respect my off-the-clock time. It’s important to remember that while 
those of us in the sex industry may be equipped with our share of sexual 
superpowers, the sex we have with our intimate partners may look very 
different than the sex we have on the job. After I come home from shooting 
a gangbang, the last thing I usually want is to have more rough, high octane 
sex. I usually want a cheeseburger and a long, hot bath—my partner needs 
to understand that, as much as I love being an over-the top vampy pin-up 
fantasy girl while I’m on the clock, off the clock, ’ll choose a House of 
Cards marathon over a kinky sex party 90% of the time. That’s the reality 
of dating this porn star, anyway. 


4. Please don’t out me, without my consent. Coming out as a sex worker 
is for me to do, on my own terms. It’s not appropriate for you to tell other 
people about my job without my consent. Follow my lead on this one; 
always. 


5. Stand up for sex workers everywhere! As my partner and ally, you are 
now among a league of extraordinary individuals who are committed to 
ending the negative stigma that surrounds the sex industry. So, the next time 
you hear a dead hooker joke at the water cooler, speak up! Even a simple, 
“Hey, I don’t like those kinds of jokes. Sex workers are people too, you 
know,” challenges the perception most people have about those in the adult 
industry, and discourages the perpetuation of negative stereotypes. 


And most of all... 


6. Be on my team. Face the triumphs and the tragedies with me head on. 
Listen and hold space for me when it all feels too big. Fight alongside me; 
but be there to catch me when I stumble. Give me pep talks when I’m 
feeling discouraged. 

Help me rewrite the story. 


Believe in me when the world does not. 


THE GEEK SHALL 
INHERIT THE 
EARTH 


WHAT WE TALK ABOUT WHEN WE TALK ABOUT SEX 


WORKERS IN SILICON VALLEY 


May 14 2015 on Ratter.com 


One sunny afternoon in 2012, when I could still afford to live in San 
Francisco, my work phone rang. I picked up and answered in the sultry 
voice I use when I speak to my clients. I’m a sex worker. These days, I 
mostly do porn and escorting, but back then I was hitting the erotic massage 
hustle pretty hard. To my surprise, there was a female voice on the other 
end of the line. 


My clients are 99.9% men; the only time I get to see women on the job 
is when they come as part of a couple, or they are part of a video crew. But 
this woman wasn’t calling to make an appointment or to book me for a porn 
shoot. She was a reporter from CNN Money, and she’d been calling sex 
workers she’d found on MyRedbook.com (an erotic services advertising 
site that has since been seized and shut down by the FBI), hoping that one 
of them would be willing to talk to her about sex work in the Silicon Valley. 


I panicked. The thought of a news outlet finding my ad and calling me 
made my stomach drop into my shoes. For a moment, I wondered if I was 
about to be arrested as part of an elaborate reality TV prostitution sting a la 
A&E’s 8 Minutes. I almost hung up on her. 


But I let her talk, and eventually, I agreed to meet with her. I knew it 
was risky to out myself as a sex worker on national television, but I was 
tempted by the opportunity I’d have to speak about issues of sex worker 
rights on such a large platform. I’d just started a podcast, The WhoreCast, 
about those very issues, and I hoped the exposure would be worth the risk. 
Before I knew it, a CNN camera crew was in my house and I was shakily 
holding a stack of index cards with my meticulously written sound bites 
about sex worker rights. 


Since then, I’ve done many interviews with reporters from outlets like 
USA Today, Wired, Univision, and National Geographic who are fascinated 
with the connection between the tech and sex industries in Silicon Valley. 
These stories focus on an imagined uptick in the amount of tech workers 
who are seeing prostitutes, insisting, based on anecdotal evidence, that 


Silicon Valley’s sex trade is booming. Headlines such as: “Inside the Lives 
of Silicon Valley Sex Worker Millionaires,” and “Tech Savvy Sex Workers 
Cashing In on the West Coast’s Wealthiest Geeks,” give a hyperbolic 
impression of the realities of sex work in the Bay Area, where the oldest 
profession remains criminalized and therefore risky for both parties. 


Truth be told, many of my clients do work in the tech industry and, like 
many small business owners in the region, I’ve adjusted my marketing 
strategy to attract them—lI podcast, use social media, and highlight my Star 
Trek knowledge in my ads. But if I lived in New York City, I’d probably see 
more clients who worked in finance and I’d feature the more WASPy parts 
of my personality in my ads. That’s common sense, not national news. 


Sex work is a perfect side dish to an entrée of cutting-edge 
entrepreneurial spirit that has shaped the region’s economy for years. But 
while the act of wealthy men hiring sex workers may not be news in and of 
itself, there are compelling questions to be raised about how the sex and 
tech industries interact. 


For example: Why are many tech platforms so inhospitable to sex 
workers? Payment processors like Pay Pal and WePay are notorious for 
shutting down the accounts of sex workers and even seizing their funds. 
Facebook has booted hundreds of sex workers, including myself, from its 
platform with the adoption of its “real name policy;” and both the Apple 
and the Android app stores prohibit adult content of any kind. 


Venture capitalists have been willing to go toe-to-toe with lawmakers to 
obtain legal wiggle room for companies like Uber and AirBnB, that dance 
the razor’s edge of legality. Lawmakers concerned that peer-to-peer 
platforms encourage zoning and tax violations are implied to be on the 
wrong side of history by champions of the new sharing economy. They 
argue that regulations can and should be made to ensure these services are 
safe, but that to outlaw them would be standing in the way of the region’s 
economic development. 


Tech bloggers have cried out that, although these services may be 
technically illegal at the moment, they perpetuate victimless crimes—peer- 
to-peer transactions that benefit both the buyer and the seller—and 
therefore the laws need be changed to catch up with the innovation. The 
Same argument could be made of the consensual adult sex work that Silicon 
Valley workers are partaking in—though technically illegal, it is a peer-to- 


peer transaction that often perpetuates a victimless crime. But no 
headstrong venture capitalist or idealistic design team has stepped up to 
innovate the oldest profession. 


The new sharing economy allows working-class people to rent out their 
homes, their cars, and their time as a way to supplement their income in an 
economy with fewer full-time jobs than ever before. Yet sex work, arguably 
the world’s oldest peer-to-peer transaction, has no slick app to expedite the 
booking or screening process, and the clunky 1990s advertising platform 
MyRedbook.com, which once accounted for close to 90% of my new 
clients, was seized in the name of preventing human trafficking. 


The trafficking debate, like the fantasy of the Silicon Valley sex worker 
millionaire, has captured the attention of legislators, celebrities, and non- 
profits alike over the past decade. And while the force, fraud, or coercion of 
someone, particularly a child, into the sex industry is indeed an atrocity, 
many groups and lawmakers lump all sex work into the category of 
trafficking, and all sex workers into the category of victim, informing 
legislation that aims to stamp out the sex industry as a whole, rather than 
working alongside sex workers to make the industry safer. Anti-trafficking 
legislation, like S. 178 The Justice for Victims of Trafficking Act of 2015, 
funnels more money into law enforcement programs that target street-based 
workers and people of color—a strategy that benefits neither trafficking 
victims, nor consensual sex workers. 


No trafficking charges were ever brought against the owners of 
MyRedbook.com, and now thousands of West Coast sex workers must find 
new and innovative ways to advertise their services and safely screen 
clients in an increasingly unwelcoming online world. 


Aayush Iyer, a founder and Bay Area project designer who has worked 
with some of the Bay Area’s most well-known peer-to-peer platforms, says 
that for most in Silicon Valley, figuring out a way to make the sex industry 
safer, “is not a problem that inspires them to build something.” It’s a 
sentiment that he is anxious to see change. 


Start-up culture is no stranger to risk. Companies routinely rise to 
greatness and then disappear overnight when idealism catches up to 
practicality, and peer-to-peer transactions of all kinds can be risky business. 
AirBnB hosts have reported horror stories of theft, vandalism, and illegal 
drug use from guests; and earlier this year, a San Francisco Uber driver was 


stabbed in the face by a rider. But even in light of all the legal trouble these 
Start-ups have run into, neither shows any sign of stopping service any time 
soon. 


Sex work, however, remains criminalized across California and most of 
the United States, and online safety resources are hard to come by. The 
question about sex and the Silicon Valley that no one wants to ask is: If the 
industries are so closely linked, why is sex work still illegal in this tech- 
savvy boom town that shows little regard for regulation when it comes to 
innovation and capital gain? 


Unfortunately, most of the media outlets I’ve been interviewed by didn’t 
ask these questions. They are more concermmed about where my clients work, 
what fetishes they have, and if we talk about Game of Thrones during our 
sessions. It’s much easier to trivialize the relationship between the sex and 
tech industries as a trite “Beauty and the Geek” fantasy than it is to ask the 
hard questions about criminalization and inequity. 


Since CNN invaded my living room two years ago, I’ve been evicted 
from my San Francisco apartment for renting out one of the rooms on 
AirBnB, and my fiancé has started driving Uber to help fund our growing 
production company. I continue to see clients, though it is more difficult 
since MyRedbook.com was seized by the FBI and a comparable advertising 
platform has yet to replace it. 


The sharing economy is at my doorstep, but while the sex industry 
carries the stigma of criminalization, entrepreneurs like myself will remain 
encumbered from fully participating in the boom town economy of the Bay 
Area—despite what you might read in the papers. 


EPIC BONERS: THE JOY OF ALTERNATIVE COMICS 


Oct 14 2014 


Back in my day, there was no Tumblr, no tube sites. I had to seek out smut 
the old fashioned way—by digging through my dad’s closet. You’d think 
parents would be better at hiding that stuff, but I was able to locate a stack 
of old Penthouse issues with ease. 


The centerfolds were less exciting than I had anticipated. Even pre- 
Y2K, the still image held little magic to an attention span raised on MTV, 
but I did find something else in my father’s closet: comics. The comics I 
found were different than the superhero stories I had learned to read from 
(“POW” and “THWACK” were some of the first words I could spell and 
recognize). Though the style of artwork mirrored my Saturday-morning 
cartoons, these comics were definitely for adults. I stared aghast at the 
black-and-white pages, yellowed with age at the corners, depicting Fat 
Freddy and his Fabulous Furry Freak Brothers on their explorations of free 
love, rock ’n’ roll, and LSD. I learned the word “cunt” while reading a 
comic about a man who has sex with a female Bigfoot. 


The adult comics horrified and delighted me. They were filthy, but they 
were also fun, creative, and subversive. I didn’t quite understand all of it, 
but I knew that those scraggly little black-and-white drawings felt so much 
naughtier than the glossy naked women on the magazine pages. 


I left the sex comics alone as I aged further into my porn consumption 
years, but at the recent 2014 Alternative Press Expo (APE) at Fort Mason, I 


was reminded of just how filthy cartoons can be. The expo focuses on 
independent artists who are on the forefront of the self-publishing 
movement. Founded in 1994 by Dan Vado of SLG Publishing, the first 
event took place in San Jose. But San Francisco has had a long love affair 
with independent comics, and was home to underground comics legends 
like R. Crumb and Trina Robbins, so it makes sense that APE made this city 
its official home in 2000. 


One of the spotlighted artists at this year’s expo was C. Spike Trotman, 
the mastermind behind SmutPeddler, a new anthology featuring sex- 
positive comics made by women. Trotman, along with 25 other artists and 
writers, takes readers on a wild journey into the depths of female fantasy: 
There’s a story about a nerdy virgin who gets deflowered by a buxom witch 
in lingerie, another about a sexy alien who crash-lands on Earth and forces 
a young H. G. Wells type to fix his spaceship and then suck his cock. 
There’s nothing typical or expected about these stories. 


“T was under the impression for years that I did not like porn,” Trotman 
told me as we shared sodas and gazed out at Alcatraz. “If there are people 
who look like me [in porn], it tends to be really degrading fetish porn 
depicting someone’s incredibly misinformed fantasies. And that is anything 
but a turn-on.” 


Frustrated by the mainstream porn she had encountered, Trotman made 
it her mission to bring diverse, sex-positive, body-positive smut to the 
masses through the medium she loved best. She launched a crowdfunding 
campaign for SmutPeddler in 2012 and set her goal at a modest $20,000, 
hoping the money would enable her to break even on the project. To her 
pleasant surprise, the campaign cashed out at over $83,000 and the most 
recent edition raised more than $187,000. 


“Porn for women, by women is still in that subversive stage and 
SmutPeddler gets a lot of attention for being damn near one-of-its-kind,” 
she says. 


Comics are a medium that engages both the reader’s eye and the 
reader’s imagination, and SmutPeddler is no exception. The images move; 
they tell stories that can transcend the limits of what bodies can do on film. 
As I thumbed through the pages of black ink, I felt the artists’ fantasies 
bleed into my own. It’s like reading erotica, fantasizing, and looking at porn 
all at the same time. 


Comics don’t need superheroes to be epic (though the anthology does 
feature a sexy superhero named “Big Booty Jane’). The medium itself lends 
itself to epic proportions—in the case of SmutPeddler, epic boners. 


ROBOLOVER: FUCKING TECHNOLOGY 


Apr 8 2015 


I’ve always just assumed that the robots are coming for all of our jobs, and 
there’s nothing anyone can do to stop it. We’ve all accepted that, right? Last 
year, Alan Tovey of The Telegraph reported that up to 50 percent of jobs 
could be “eliminated by computing and robotics technology” in the next 20 
years. 


So sure, San Francisco’s sex-work culture is rich and vibrant now, but 
it’s only a matter of time before they begin construction of Starfleet 
Academy in Marin and some Ho-bot comes to take my job, right? 


But while technology is rapidly changing the way we live our lives in 
many ways, we are still light-years away from the future promised to us by 
20th-century science fiction. We can talk to our loved ones in real-time 
video and sport smart watches that monitor our life functions, as was 
promised by The Jetsons, but the dream of flying cars and service robots— 
specifically ones designed for sex—still seems impossibly far off. 

It’s not for lack of trying. Nerds and pervs have historically kept close 
quarters, which has resulted in several attempts at artificially intelligent sex 
toys over the years. 

Recently, Silicon Valley’s self-proclaimed “bio-hacker,” Sunny Allen, 
who calls herself “The Eve of Robotic Sex,” raised well over $500,000 to 
create Hum. It may look like any other slim-line silicone vibrator one could 
buy at a couples-friendly sex shop, but Allen and her team of “multiple 
physicists” insist it is a “complete reimagining of what a sex toy can be.” 


It’s nothing close to a sex bot, but it purports to respond to body 
temperature and movements in a way that is intuitive and somehow 
revolutionary. However, the description is long on Bay Area-style startup 
hype and short on specifics. The website has a “coming soon” banner and 
Saw its last update in October 2014, so the jury is still out. 


In 2010, Roxxxy, created by former Bell Labs engineer Douglas Hines, 
was introduced at the Adult Entertainment Expo in Las Vegas. “The world’s 
first sex robot,” who is, of course, “always turned on and ready to talk or 
play,” looks like one of those silicone-skinned, fully fuckable Real Dolls 
that give me nightmares, but she interacts with humans like a Furby in heat, 
or a super-horny Siri. If you touch her hands, she sighs and says, “I love it 
when you hold my hand,” and she can be programmed with customizable 
personalities, from “Frigid Farrah” to “Wild Wendy.” She can’t move her 
appendages, but her three orifices are fully interactive and she can even 
simulate orgasm. But in all honesty, she looks like a Buffalo Bill skin suit. 


Teledildonics (which may, in fact, be the silliest word ever) are sex 
technologies that allow toys to be controlled through a computer. These 
technologies get to the heart of what humans really use technology for: 
connecting with other humans. 


The Bay Area-based Vibease is a wearable vibrator that syncs with an 
interactive app that has selections of dirty stories and choose-your-own- 
adventure erotic games that sync with the vibrations of the toy. A partner 
can also control the vibrator from anywhere in the world. 


The pocket-pussy experts over at Fleshlight have created Kiiroo, a set of 
companion sex toys that talk to each other. The Pearl vibrator can be 
inserted into an orifice and transmit tactile data to the Onyx Fleshlight 
masturbator, which can transmit tactile data back to the Pearl, basically 
allowing consumers to have sex over the Internet—a truly exciting prospect 
for long-distance couples and webcam models alike. 


The sex bots aren’t coming for my job. They’re coming to make my job 
more exciting. 


But even if fully functioning sex bots are the future, I have a feeling that 
Ill be retired from the industry by the time Roxxxy can accompany 
someone to the theater, stimulate a prostate, and get nerdy about the 
alternate Star Trek timeline where Data has blue eyes instead of yellow 
ones. 


The most advanced artificial intelligence we’ve created can’t do much 
more than beat you at Jeopardy!, so it seems robotics engineers have a long 
way to go before they are able to sell a robot that can beat you at Jeopardy!, 
and give you a hand job at the same time. So for now, I think my job is safe. 


LOVING LEIA: SLAVE GIRL, SENATOR, BADASS 


May 13 2015 


I went on a first date recently—the first one in a long time. As I sipped my 
dirty martini and made eyes at him across the dimly lit Oakland bar, I 
asked, as I do on almost every first date, “So, Star Trek, or Star Wars?” 


It’s a trick question. Just like the iocane powder in The Princess Bride, 
he thinks one of the two choices will sway me, but I’m a bisexual Gemini; 
I’m not really into picking sides. 

Acceptable answers include: “I’m a diehard fanboy. May the force be 
with you.” “Live long and prosper, Trekkie till I die.” Even, “If you put a 
phaser to my head I think I’d have to go with Star Trek, but it’s so hard to 
choose.” 


Some may see this as trivial, but for me, it is as important as politics and 
religion are for other folks. 


You see, I don’t think I can date someone who’s not a nerd. 


I grew up with nerd culture: Star Wars, Star Trek, Lord of the Rings, 
Doctor Who, DC, Marvel. While some kids learned about good and evil 
from the Bible, I took life lessons from the ethics of the Prime Directive, 
Peter Parker’s uncle, and most especially the teachings of Master Yoda. 
Learning to rise above hate, not be controlled by anger, and to value family 
and friends above power shaped the way I saw the world. 


And then there was Princess Leia. 
Leia was a game changer for me. 


The first time we see her, she’s blasting storm troopers and barking 
orders. She’s a senator and rebel spy who makes out with her twin brother 
and wins the heart of a cocky smuggler. She’s hard not to fall in love with. 


Her shining moment comes in Episode VI: Return of the Jedi, when she 
disguises herself as a bounty hunter and sneaks into the den of bloated 
crime lord Jabba the Hutt to save her boyfriend, Han Solo, who has been 
frozen in carbonite. Leia deceives the sadistic slug, but is soon caught by 
Hutt’s guards and added to his collection of scantily-clad slave girls. 


But Leia isn’t the kind of princess who waits around for her brother or 
her boyfriend to come save her. When the slug lord is distracted, she hoists 
the chain connected to her collar around Hutt and strangles him— 
murdering her oppressor with the very chains he imprisoned her with. 


Leia taught me I can be just as much of a badass in a pure white dress as 
I can in a slutty metal bikini with a collar around my neck. My power can’t 
be taken away by a capitalist who objectifies me and puts me in chains; in 
fact, those chains may turn out to be my greatest weapon. 


For sex workers and sluts like me, this fable of Princess Leia feminism 
is critical. Harnessing and profiting off the objectification and sexism I face 
as a woman subverts patriarchal capitalism in a way that is terrifying to the 
Jabbas of the world. 


Leia’s badass femininity helped shape my own femme identity, so I’m 
used to attracting other members of the Cult of Leia. 


My fiancé insists Leia is the reason he likes mouthy brunettes with long 
hair; and I’m fairly certain that “I love you,” followed by, “I know,” will 
somehow be written into our wedding vows. 

And my boyfriend, who chose “Sam Solo” for his porn name, identifies 
Leia and her sassy one-liners as one of the earlier girl-bully archetypes that 
shaped his sexuality. Her famous quip, “Aren’t you a little short to be a 
storm trooper?,” gives him boners to this day. 

So I had already kind of pegged my date as a Star Wars fanboy even 
before I asked him. 

But to my surprise, he said, “I’m not really into space.” 


My heart sank. I shoved the olives from the martini into my mouth and 
chewed to mask the disappointment that was surely on my face. 


But not all was lost. As the night wore on, I discovered we both share a 
love of the Marvel Universe, as well as an obscure comic series called 
Elfquest about alien elves who ride on the backs of wolves and have orgies. 
So there is still hope, even if it’s not A New Hope. 


WINTER IS COMING ON YOUR FACE: THE ART OF 


PORN PARODY 


Jun 4 2014 


With titles like Hung Wankenstein, Pulp Friction, and my personal favorite, 
Edward Penis-Hands (I laugh every single time), the genre of porn parody 
has lived comfortably in the realm of comedy for years. But there’s nothing 
funny about how much I want to see a threesome between Luke Skywalker, 
Han Solo, and Princess Leia; I take that very seriously. Luckily, Axel 
Braun, the director of the recent Star Wars XXX: a porn parody from Vivid 
Entertainment, takes that seriously too. With a budget the size of Ron 
Jeremy’s junk (the biggest budget in the history of porn, according to 
Braun), this porno flick has been better received by die-hard Star Wars fans 
than The Phantom Menace ever was. Braun claims he only parodies source 
material that he “has a strong emotional connection to,” and Star Wars XXX 
certainly feels like porn made by and for fans, with earnest attention paid to 
details like line inflection and costumes that mirror the original film with 
incredible accuracy. For many fans, those details matter. 


In the new start-up economy, where being clever and detail-oriented is 
often rewarded with a bigger payout than being suave and good with 
people, the geek has certainly inherited the earth. The latest Silicon Valley 
boom has placed nerds at the top of the economic food chain, and the sex 
industry, along with everyone else who’s paying attention, has taken notice. 
If Star Wars XXX can be the most financially successful adult film ever 
made even in a time when DVD sales are a small fraction of what they were 
five years ago, I figured I should try my hand at this geeky porn parody 
thing as well. 


“Porn is about outfits and talking,” Sam Solo told me as I laid out tracks 
of white-blond clip-in hair extensions and gladiator sandals. I recently 
directed a Game of Thrones-inspired porn scene for the local fetish site, 
GirlBullies.com. The site focuses on fantasies of female domination, and I 
have a deep appreciation for tiny blond women wielding large amounts of 
power, so the violet-eyed Dragon Queen from the HBO series seemed like a 
natural choice. It was my directorial debut, and I was nervous. The hottest 
girl in the world can dress up like Daenerys Targaryen, but if her accent 
isn’t right or she pronounces her own name wrong, it just ruins the whole 
thing. I want to believe, at least for the split second before I climax, that I 
really am submitting to the Rightful Ruler of the Seven Kingdoms. 


Being a novice at all this, I made a rookie mistake. I brought a Lord of 
the Rings sword as a prop, and was chastised heavily by one of the cast 
members. In fan-culture, it is highly frowned upon to mix universes. It 
would be terribly uncouth, for example, to wear a Star Trek Federation 
uniform to a Star Wars-themed sex party. I knew better, but one can only 
order so many special-edition fantasy swords from eBay on an indie porn 
filmmaker’s budget. 


I may be in the minority within the fandom, but I care far more about 
the roleplay than the cosplay. I focus more on the talking than the outfits. 
For me, what makes a porn parody hot is how well the actors portray their 
roles. I want the sexual tensions already present in the source material to 
inform the sex scenes. Leia’s slave costume doesn’t have to be an exact 
replica of what it was in the original 1977 film; I just want to see a sassy 
brunette in a metal bikini confused by why she kissed her brother in the last 
movie. 


Star Wars, Lord of the Rings, Game of Thrones—these are not just 
blockbuster hits and marketing campaigns. For many, including Braun, 
Solo, and myself, these are stories that have been a part of our imaginations 
for years. They are 20th-century archetypes that have been working on our 
psyches long before porn was even on the menu. 


So when Ella Nova, the actress playing the Dragon Queen, towered 
above scrawny Sam Solo and said in a low and dangerous voice, “I am 
Daenerys Targaryen, First of Her Name, Daenerys StormBorn, The 
Unburnt, Queen of Meereen, Khaleesi of the Great Grass Sea, Mother of 
Dragons, Queen of the Andals and the First of Men, Rightful Ruler of the 


Seven Kingdoms of Westeros, Protector of the Realm...and you have failed 
me,” my heart skipped a beat. It’s like my fantasy was having a fantasy. 


RAGE OF THRONES: HBO HIT HAS SERIOUS RAPE 
PROBLEM 


May 27 2015 


Fans of HBO’s Game Of Thrones are throwing up their hands after the rape 
of beloved character Sansa Stark aired earlier this month. The scene, a 
departure from the original novels by George R. R. Martin, has been called 
gratuitous, insensitive, and unnecessary. Feminist bloggers and Democratic 
senators alike have declared themselves officially done with the popular 
fantasy series in light of this latest plot development. 


However, this isn’t the first time the show has added rapes that never 
existed in the books. In the pilot, producers rounded up innocent Daenerys 
Targaryen’s wedding night to a bona fide rape in which she holds back tears 
as she is taken from behind; in the books, the future dragon queen gives an 
unambiguous “yes” to her warlord husband before they consummate their 
short-lived marriage. 


And just last season, the power-hungry queen mother, Cersei, was raped 
by her brother/lover in a church next to the corpse of their incest baby. And 
while this seriously twisted sex scene did happen in the original source 
material, the queen gives clear and explicit—albeit super creepy—consent 
in the books. 


Minor characters have also been victim to the producers’ predilections 
for nonconsent. In the second season, two sex workers faced sadistic King 
Joffrey’s wrath in a scene that never existed in the original source material, 
and served little purpose in furthering the plot. In Season 4, a teenage 
character named Meera is sexually intimidated and violently groped by a 
group of older men—another scene that never occurred in the books. 


While there’s plenty of brutality and horror in the long-winded fantasy 
novels that have never made it to the screen, producers of the HBO series 
seem to think rape is a plot point that can be sprinkled atop a story like 
MSG to boost ratings. More maddening still is that these additional rapes 
seem to not affect the trajectory of the characters who participate in them. 


As the opening credits suggest, the plot of the series clips along like 
gears in a clock, each piece clicking together one after the other, and 
typically the violence in the show somehow informs the characters’ next 
moves. Not so with the added rape scenes. 


The young dragon queen still refers to her warlord-cum-rapist-husband 
as “my sun and stars,” and Cersei still seems as sweet as ever on her twin- 
brother-turned-rapist-boyfriend, implying that the writers may have a 
serious misunderstanding about the overall implications of rape in general 
—a disturbing but not unrealistic prospect. 


But we knew that from the first episode. So why is Sansa’s wedding 
night the rape that broke the camel’s back? 


Therein lies the uncomfortable truth: On May 17th, viewers didn’t see a 
blond babe they had just met being raped, as was the case with Daenerys in 
the pilot episode, and this time the victim wasn’t a cruel villainess, or an 
urchin, or a whore. 


This rape happened to a character the audience met when she was just a 
girl. We’ve watched her grow and face an exhausting amount of tragedy; 
we care about her. 


That’s the difference. 


Rape isn’t as much of a tragedy when it happens to a stranger, or an 
enemy, or someone who’s easily objectified. But when it happens to a sister, 
friend, or partner, it’s much more difficult to let it slide, as viewers have 
done when other characters were gifted with a producer-mandated sexual 
assault in their timeline. 


The Internet’s outrage over Sansa’s assault only points to the 
respectability politics inherent to rape culture. 


Apparently, audiences will abide at least four gratuitous rape scenes, 
provided that they happen to characters who are poor, cruel, or easily 
perceived as a sex object. But producers pushed the envelope by adding a 
rape of a beloved character, which for many viewers was a Step too far. 


Much in the same way we see a disproportionate amount of attention 
paid to the kidnappings of middle-class white girls, we are seeing a 
disproportionate amount of uproar about Sansa Stark’s rape because she is 
the character that the audience felt closest to, and perhaps she, as opposed 
to the other victims, really didn’t deserve it—as if anyone, in fantasy or 
reality, ever deserves such a fate. 


REDDIT REVOLT: INTERNET CREEPSHOT 


Jul 22 2015 


To be honest, I don’t use Reddit. The men’s rights activists who dominate 
the San Francisco-based message board site will take great pleasure in 
knowing that I had to turn to my boyfriend to help me navigate the endless 
pages peppered with racism, fat-shaming, and old-fashioned misogyny. 


Founded in 2005 by two 22-year-old men, the site is now one of the top 
10 most visited websites in the United States with 160 million monthly 
visitors, the majority of whom are men aged 18-29. 


My boyfriend told me that, although Reddit has always been a boys’ 
club, he was first introduced to the site by a girl. She liked the platform’s 
large user base and breadth of content, despite the fact that every post she 
made resulted in a handful of comments asking if she bleached her asshole 
or liked to suck cock. 


Reddit is like Facebook’s shadow self, swapping overzealous 
regulations for die-hard free speech. Newsfeeds are based entirely on the 
popularity of content. Unlike other social networking sites, Reddit does not 
require a user to create a profile or even have an email address to post or 
link to content. The loose parameters of the site allow for the free exchange 
of information in a way that is becoming increasingly rare inside the 
surveilled Internet culture of today—a valuable tool for revolutionaries and 
skeeze-balls alike. 


Reddit caught heat in 2012 for the controversial subreddit, /r/jailbait, 
which featured provocative pictures of teenage girls, and had been 
previously chosen as “subreddit of the year” in a 2008 user poll. In 2013, 
the site was criticized for another more-than-questionable subreddit, 
/r/Creepshots, which was exactly what it sounds like: nonconsensual photos 
of women’s bodies taken by strangers. 


Both these forums have since been shut down, but just last year, dozens 
of nude celebrity photos were leaked on the notorious subreddit, 
/r/TheFappening, and two subreddits served as think-tanks for GamerGate, 
the Internet-wide controversy over sexism within the videogame industry 
that resulted in many prominent female gamers receiving death threats. 


Reddit’s name returned to the headlines when its female interim CEO, 
Ellen Pao, resigned after facing brutal backlash from users in what is being 


described as an online revolt. After implementing Reddit’s first-ever 
harassment policy in May, resulting in the closure of five subreddits 
devoted to transphobia, racism, and fat-shaming (including the incredibly 
popular /r/FatPeopleHate, which boasted over 150,000 subscribers), users 
responded by flooding the site with personal attacks on Pao and demeaning 
pictures of fat people, as well as criticism and complaints about the new 
policy. New subreddits devoted entirely to attacking Pao were formed, 
including /r/EllenPaoHate, and /r/EllenPaoIsaCunt. 
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When Victoria Tayler, who ran the popular “ask me anything” 
subreddit, was mysteriously let go last month, Reddit users turned on Pao 
with a new vengeance, making many of the most popular subreddits private 
and rendering the site nearly useless for new users. Rather than see the site 
continue to be hijacked by the controversy, Pao resigned, saying that her 
time at Reddit, while mostly positive, had “made [her] doubt humanity.” 
One of the original founders, Steve Huffman, took her place. Reddit may 
have had to shut down some of its most beloved abusive communities, but 
they got their way with Ellen Pao, and a woman is no longer in charge of 
their special boys’ club. 

Of course, #NotAllRedditUsers are preoccupied by perpetuating abuse 
and harassment, but it is worth noting that while the subreddit /r/Feminism 
has over 50,000 subscribers, only 45 of them are currently active. In 
contrast, the vehement anti-feminist subreddit, /r/TheRedPill, has double 
the subscribers and 20 times the active users, exemplifying what executives 
like Pao already knew: The climate of Reddit is disenfranchising certain 
users, rather than encouraging them to share their ideas freely, as was 
intended. 


But the site has also harnessed its power to accomplish incredible things 
—raising tens of thousands of dollars for charities like Doctors Without 
Borders and even Planned Parenthood. As Facebook and Google continue 
to claim and surveil our every move, anonymous platforms like Reddit can 
be powerful tools. But in light of the most recent Reddit-wide revolts, I 
imagine that the small contingency of social-justice-minded users will 
continue to abandon Reddit as their voices are drowned out. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE WHORE: HEAVY BREATHING 


IN THE MAGIC KINGDOM 


May 14 2014 


I was sweating. My heart was beating fast and hard in my ears. I had been 
dreaming of this day for a long time, saving my money and counting down 
the days. I had been nervous that maybe she would be busy or unavailable 
on the day I could finally get time off work to visit, but there she was, right 
before my eyes. I had seen her in photos and videos before, but it was a 


whole different experience seeing her in real life. She was exactly how I 
like my women—regal, enchanting, and cruel. She beckoned me towards 
her and I stepped forward with bated breath. I could smell her sweat 
through her dress. She was hot. So was I. Her eyes zeroed in on me like she 
was stalking prey. Her upper lip curled into an evil smile. 


“May I kneel beside you, your Highness?” I begged. 


“You have very good manners,” she said. Her voice was like velvet. 
“You may.” 


My heart soared with glee as I knelt beside her, grinning from ear to ear. 


“Say ‘Mickey!’” said the photographer, and snapped a photo of me and 
The Wicked Queen in front of Sleeping Beauty’s castle in Disneyland. I was 
in heaven. 


I recently made my pilgrimage south to pay my tithe to the great golden 
mouse of capitalism. During the second annual Yo Ho: Harlots Day at 
Disneyland. 


Yo Ho, organized by Bay Area kink professionals Mona Darling and 
Penny Barber, is a sex worker retreat to the happiest place on Earth. The 
weekend offers an opportunity for sex workers to network with other folks 
in the business, as well as “ride the rides, have fun with their families, see 
the shows, and make sexual innuendos in line at the Corn Dog Castle.” 


As sex workers, our business is fantasy, and I certainly need to take a 
break sometimes and let someone else create the magic for a change. 
Disneyland is where I go to recharge my batteries so I can keep making 
dreams come true. When I feel like I’m getting close to buming out on blow 
jobs and porn sets, I know that all I need is a spoonful of sugar and a 
weekend trip to Anaheim. 


I pay for an annual pass to Disneyland, about the same amount of 
money people spend on a two-hour session with me. Some people choose to 
spend their entertainment dollars on things like Call of Duty or a 
subscription to FacialAbuse.com. Some people indulge in “the girlfriend 
experience” every few months. I go to Disneyland. 

My favorite part of Disneyland, by far, is meeting the characters. The 
experience is one-half Santa Claus visit, one-half strip-club visit. I always 
walk away thinking, “Wow! I think she really liked me.” 


I’ve waited in line for more than an hour with hundreds of other people 
in the scorching Southern California sun, just to take a picture and have a 
30-second conversation with a 19-year-old girl dressed like Tinkerbell. But 
those 30 seconds were priceless. I got flustered. I tripped over my words. 
But it seemed like she didn’t notice. She was just so pretty. It’s like 
suddenly we were the only two people who existed on the planet. She 
batted her eyelashes and softly touched the tattoo on my arm. We made 
small talk and she said something charming and perfect about Neverland 
and asked me if I had any pixie dust. For a split second, I wondered if she 
was actually propositioning me. I allowed myself the tiniest moment to 
fantasize about her and me snorting lines of pixie dust and fucking in a 
golden pirate ship on the Peter Pan’s Flight ride. I quickly snapped out of it 
and smiled for my picture. My cheeks blushed as I shyly waved goodbye to 
the adorable blond pixie. 


I can hear you judging me. Don’t. I’ve seen the way the princesses and 
pixies giggle and toss their hair. They use the very same tactics that I use in 
sessions with my clients. They focus on me, keep it light, and charm my 
pants off. It’s deeply refreshing to be on the receiving end of all that energy 
for a change. They are professionals at Disneyland, and I respect that; but 
thank God cast members aren’t allowed to accept tips. If Disney characters 
hustled for cash like strippers, this weekend would have left me penniless. I 
think I come to Disneyland for the same reason my clients come to see me: 
to escape into a world of fantasy and believe (at least for 90 minutes) that 
the world is full of heroes and everyone gets a happy ending. 


50 SHADES OF DISNEY 


Nov 25 2014 


“T don’t see how a world that makes such wonderful things could be bad,” 
says Ariel as she gazes at her trove of treasures from the human world. 
Books, paintings, tea sets, and tobacco pipes—Ariel has fallen in love with 
the world of land and men that lies above, though she knows it is forbidden 
for her to be a part of it. 

The Little Mermaid was Disney’s triumphant 1989 return to feature- 
length animated cinema, and 25 years later it is still bewitching hearts 
around the world. The Little Mermaid is perfect in the way that classic films 


are. From the opening credits where the score builds to a climax as a 
handsome merman’s fins are revealed, to the finale when the sea witch 
becomes a skyscraper-sized drag queen and harnesses the power of the 
winds and waves to torture our teenage mermaid heroine, it is epic. 


Of course, there’s plenty of feminist critique to lob at the film: Ariel 
only speaks a few words to her prince before they are wed, and her father is 
intensely controlling. Many would call this film “problematic,” but there is 
something about it that has stayed with me. And I’m not alone. I do not 
know a single female under the age of 35 who doesn’t know almost all the 
words to “Part of Your World.” 


But the film is not without controversy. Disney gets a lot of flak for 
allegedly putting subliminal messages about sex in the animation, and The 
Little Mermaid is one of the most popular examples. I remember the first 
time a friend paused the film to reveal that, sure enough, the priest has what 
looks like, maybe, the beginnings of a boner beneath his robes. The 
animators designed the underwater palace of Atlantis to include a 
supremely phallic tower at its center. 


Disney has fielded allegations of sexual messaging in The Lion King, 
Aladdin, Pocahontas, and other films, too. And while there’s perhaps a 
possibility that this era of Disney animators was just a little bit pervy, I 
think the more likely explanation is that fairy tales of any kind work on our 
sexual subconscious in far more subtle and potent ways than a two-second 
shot of an ambiguous boner ever could—resulting in viewers overlaying 
their own pervy interpretations onto the narrative. 


Freudian psychoanalyst Bruno Bettelheim argued that fairy tales are a 
crucial educational vehicle in sexual development. He has said that 
Cinderella functions as a story that subconsciously teaches the importance 
of finding the “correct” partner, and valuing female sexuality as precious 
and breakable—like the glass slipper. He asserts that fairy tales inform our 
fantasies, and shape the way we see the world. 

So what did The Little Mermaid teach me (and perhaps an entire 
generation of my peers)? 

As a little girl, I only knew that I loved the film because I loved the 
ocean. As a chubby adolescent queer, I understood Ariel’s desire to get out 
of her own skin and live in a forbidden world. Now, as an adult sex worker, 


I identify with Ariel’s decision to barter her body (in this case, her voice) 
for a shot at her dreams. 


I’ve watched Cinderella dozens of times, and I still don’t buy the theory 
of glass-slipper sexuality, so I’m not necessarily saying that The Little 
Mermaid subconsciously encouraged me to become a whore. But, I’m not 
necessarily not saying that either. 


It did, however, give me impossibly unrealistic expectations of what my 
waistline and bangs were capable of. But I think it also functioned as an It 
Gets Better-esqe love letter to my subconscious. Ariel encouraged those of 
us who grew up feeling like we didn’t belong in our own skin to believe 
that one day, no matter how impossible it might seem, our dreams could 
come true and we could find a world that we belonged in. 


For me, I’ve found that world in San Francisco among the queers, 
freaks, and whores like myself who believe in mermaids and attend Disney 
sing-alongs at the Castro Theatre. This world that so many see as dangerous 
and forbidden has become my home. 


Watching Ariel now as she sings to her treasures and yearns for the 
forbidden world of humans reminds me of my first days of stripping when I 
was navigating my new position, along with the strange stigma that came 
with it. I would come home to my tiny San Francisco apartment, revel in 
the mess of Lucite heels, glitter, sequins, and pearls, and think the same 
thing as Ariel about a world that makes such wonderful things—how could 
it be bad? 


HOW 
SAN FRANCISCO 
BROKE MY 
HEART 


The first online dating profile I made after I moved to San 
Francisco stated very explicitly that I considered the city to 
be my primary partner, and that we _ were fairly 
monogamous. But in the six years I’ve lived here, my true 
love has changed dramatically, swapping radical politics for 
tech-savvy start-ups and becoming a place I barely 
recognize. 


But I’ve learned that long-term relationships have peaks 
and valleys, and I am willing to wait for the San Francisco I 
fell in love with to remember how good we were together 
and come back to me. I have faith that she will. 


Here you will find some artifacts chronicling our 
romance: 


DO YOUR PART FOR PUBLIC SEX: HAVE SOME 


Mar 26 2014 


Citizens beware! The War on Sex is on your doorstep. You may live in the 
most sexually liberated city in the U.S., but that does not mean your sexual 
freedoms aren’t at risk. In November 2012, San Francisco’s Board of 
Supervisors approved the “Wiener Bill,” which put a ban on public nudity 
within the city. In a world that is increasingly prudish about sexual 
freedoms, what can we do to keep the spirit of public sexuality alive and 
well in San Francisco? That’s easy. Your missions, should you choose to 
accept them, are below. 


THE HOT TUBS ON VAN NESS 


Nestled between the historic neighborhood of Russian Hill and the 
debaucherous decadence of North Beach, you will find the urban oasis 
known only as the Hot Tubs. City dwellers have been chilling out and 
hooking up at this San Francisco hotspot since 1979. 


Bring a friend, a stranger, or a lover, and act casual when you enter the 
lobby. Everyone knows you’re there to fuck, but be discreet when you pay 
the nice girl behind the counter. Make your way to your rented private 
room, where you’ll find a shower, a sauna, and a bubbling hot tub. Remove 
your clothes and hang them on the hooks provided. Don’t put them on the 
floor; they will get wet and you will be sad when it is time to leave. If you 
wear glasses, remove those, too, as they will get foggy—and blurry vision 
is ideal in this situation. It’s just better not to look too closely at the tile. The 
Hot Tubs are exceptionally clean, but certainly well-loved. 


Bring lube. Water washes away your body’s natural lubrication and 
you’ ll need to replace it. 


Bring a bottle of water. Drink it. You will get hot and you must stay 
hydrated. 


There is a small bed with a mattress, but don’t use it. Get creative. Plan 
an elaborate locker room role-play scene. Relish the possibilities of the 
handheld shower and the hot tub jets. Don’t fight the feeling that this is all a 
little sleazy. It is. Be into it. Give yourself permission to do something 
seriously filthy. 


KINKY SALON 


Since 2003, the masterminds of Kinky Salon—Polly Pandemonium and 
Scott Levkoff—have been orchestrating monthly parties run by an army of 
magical sex-positive volunteers. They were recently ousted from their San 
Francisco location in the Mission, known as Mission Control, and now host 
parties at rotating venues throughout the Bay Area. 


Buy your tickets online at KinkySalon.com and start planning your 
outfit. The parties have themes like “Cowboys and Unicorns” or “Dungeons 
and Drag Queens” and the guests will be dressed to the nines. You will be 
an outcast if you do not look passably fabulous. Opt for revealing clothing 
that can be easily removed. Don’t be caught wearing a complicated corset 
or a three-piece suit, because when the time comes to navigate your way 
through a writhing pile of naked bodies and fluids, you’ ll want to be able to 
remove and retrieve your clothes with ease. 


Secure a date. This should be a trusted friend, not a random creep from 
the Internet. Swear an oath to each other: “I solemnly swear to be a good 
wingman and help you get laid if I can. I solemnly swear to come to your 
rescue should you get trapped in an awkward encounter with someone 
you’re not into.” 


Call a cab, squeeze your date’s hand, and dive right in. 


SUTRO HEIGHTS PARK 


Grab your sweetie or a stranger, and wait ‘til nightfall. Wear warm clothes 
with easy access. Underwear is ill-advised. Drive all the way to the end of 
Geary Street, where the fog is densest. You will eventually find yourself 
standing in front of two great stone lions guarding a gate. Don’t giggle too 
much as you pass between them and notice that these Aslan-sized beasts are 
complete with large stone testicles. The lions do not have a sense of humor, 
and you’ll need to stay on their good side. 


These stone sculptures were commissioned by Adolf Sutro, the former 
mayor of San Francisco, whose opulent mansion loomed over Ocean Beach 
at the turn of the 20th century. Now, all that remains is ruins. There is an 
eroding castle wall inside the park. Scale it. At the top, there is a bench and 
a spectacular view of the unforgiving Pacific. Ensure you are alone, then 
lean over the railing and hold on tight. When you come, be as loud as you 


want. The wind will carry the sounds out into the waves and far beyond the 
Golden Gate. 


ASK FIRST, SPANK LATER: CARING FOR YOUR 


LEATHERS 


Sep 16 2014 

On Sept. 21st, 400,000 fetish and BDSM enthusiasts—along with plenty of 
gawking tourists—will take over 13 city blocks to celebrate all that is kinky, 
perverse, and quintessential to San Francisco. Not everyone likes getting 
tied up, but for those of us who do, this time of year is when we all come 
out in our Sunday best. Also, San Franciscans tend to get antsy if we don’t 
have a huge, citywide, mostly naked party every few months or so. 


You will hear people say, “Happy Folsom!” to each other while they 
hug gingerly in the streets, making sure not to snag a latex dress on a metal 
chest harness. The street fair may seem like merely an excuse to parade 
around in a sexy outfit and get weird, but Folsom is first and foremost a 
community event. Each year, Folsom Street Events raises hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for charity. Last year, the fair wrote its largest check 
ever, donating $358,779 to 13 organizations that support LGBT 
communities, as well as people living with HIV and AIDS. 


But Folsom is known mainly for the debaucherous afternoon street fair, 
where human ponies parade through the streets and old men jerk off in the 
gutters while young women are publicly flogged. Some conservatives may 
call it a sign of the End of Days, but here in the Bay Area, it’s just part of 
our lives. 


This city has been home to a vibrant, kinky subculture for more than 70 
years. The Sailor Boy Tavern on Howard Street opened in 1938 and is cited 
as the first “proto-leather” bar, where young sailors who liked leather, 
motorcycles, and other men could find each other. Some of those gay 
sailors stayed and made homes here, just blocks away from where they had 
gotten off the boat, and by the time the sexual revolution rolled around in 
the 1970s, SOMA had transformed into the epicenter of gay leather culture. 
Sometimes when I drive through the neighborhood in the early evening as 
the wind starts to pick up, I like to imagine the Folsom Street that I never 


saw: the Folsom of the late ‘60s that was home to dozens of businesses and 
clubs catering to leather-clad men who loved each other—they called it 
“Miracle Mile.” 


Now, most of those clubs and businesses are gone, but Folsom Street 
Fair continues to grow, and each year there are more tourists and voyeurs 
who are being exposed to BDSM for the very first time. I once took a 
newcomer to the fair, and he asked me, in all seriousness, if it was okay to 
“Just grab a girl and start hitting her.” Consent is a crucial element to any 
aspect of BDSM, but to the untrained eye, Folsom may look like a free-for- 
all of Bacchanalian hedonism where anything goes. 


I love the fair, but I must admit that the crowd can get pushy, grabby, 
and downright overwhelming as the day goes on. “I was astonished at the 
amount of people who felt that they had permission to grab and touch my 
body, specifically my ass and breasts,” local sex worker activist and kink 
professional Maxine Holloway wrote on her blog after attending last year’s 
fair. 

“T got responses from tons of people sharing similar stories,” she says 
now. “I have considered not attending Folsom this year because of the 
amount of harassment I experienced.” But instead of staying home, 
Holloway has launched the Ask First Campaign as a way to remind 
fairgoers that consent is key. Holloway and a crew of volunteers will pass 
out bright yellow stickers that simply say, “Ask first.” 


“Non-consensual behavior seems to be on the rise as these events grow 
larger,” Holloway explains. “I’m hoping that something like these simple 
stickers will remind the kink community (and the people visiting our 
community) that consent is important in all spaces, and encourage people to 
demand it.” 


So at this year’s fair, whether you attend as a participant or a wide-eyed 
voyeur, please remember that Folsom is about so much more than whips 
and chains. Community, freedom of expression, and consent are as 
important to Folsom as leather, rope, and dungeons. Kink culture is a rich 
part of this city’s history, and Folsom is a time to celebrate all that is kinky, 
subversive, and quintessential to San Francisco. 


AND THE WINNER IS: MISS KINKY AMERICA 


Apr 23 2014 


When I was a little girl, I would beg my mother to let me stay up late 
enough to watch the Miss America pageant on television. The gowns, the 
high heels, the rhinestones, the Vaseline sheen of their teeth—I couldn’t get 
enough. The talent portion was always the best. I especially loved it when 
one of the contestants would dance en pointe or sing a Broadway show 
tune. Even before I knew I was sexually attracted to women, I was 
enchanted by the strange pageantry and competition among the contestants. 
It was fascinating, bizarre, and—to my young, queer brain—unbelievably 
hot. 


Fast forward to my adult life, and this weekend I am headed to watch 
another crop of women compete for a title via pageantry and sex appeal. 
The International Ms. Leather and International Ms. Bootblack Contest and 
Convention (aka IMsL) comes to San Jose April 24-27. IMsL has its roots 
in San Francisco and is usually hosted here, but just like the 49ers franchise, 
it has relocated south of the bay. Hundreds of kinky folks from all over the 
world travel to this event for a long weekend of cruising, flirting, and 
educational workshops. The weekend culminates with an elaborate contest 
reminiscent of a kinky, queer Miss America pageant, and the crowning of 
two prestigious “Leather” titles. High heels and taffeta gowns are swapped 
for leather chaps and steel-toed boots; but, just like a more traditional 
pageant, the contestants showcase their poise, skill, personality, and ability 
to look awesome in an outfit. 


Leather culture in San Francisco was born out of gay motorcycle clubs 
of the 1950s, such as the Warlocks and the Barbary Coasters, that celebrated 
masculinity and kinky sex. These clubs evolved into interconnected social 
communities of bars, bathhouses, and sex clubs that made their homes south 
of Market Street, the same area that now hosts thousands of kinksters at 
Folsom Street Fair every year. The women’s leather community began to 
make waves in the mid-1970s when women started showing up at gay 
men’s fisting bars in the Mission, and leather bars throughout the city began 
having women’s nights. Though women involved in BDSM and leather 
faced criticism from anti-porn feminists who equated consensual kink with 
violence against women, the community continued to gain momentum 
through the years. In 1987, a group of San Francisco leather women put 
their heads together to select someone who exemplified the community at 
its best. 


This year marks the 28th crowning of International Ms. Leather and 
International Ms. Bootblack. The two titles vary slightly in what they ask of 
their contestants, though the competitions take place simultaneously: The 
International Ms. Leather title focuses on the contenders’ knowledge of 
their community’s history, while the International Ms. Bootblack hopefuls 
display their technical skills in the art of leather care and maintenance. Both 
titleholders will be asked to represent the leather community as educators 
and role models in the coming year. 


Former International Ms. Bootblack kd diamond tells me she got 
involved in the leather community because “The smell of leather totally 
turns me on.” As a child, she suckled on a leather glove (“Glovey”). 
“Liking leather is a part of my identity. It feels like a fetish and an 
orientation all in one,” she says. 


Leather competitors face a grueling schedule during the weekend of the 
contest. Once the winners are crowned, they will spend the year traveling to 
leather events around the world and working on a charity project of their 
choice. 


Not every person who wants to wrap their mouth around a leather boot 
is cut out for such a competition. The year of service that titleholders face is 
rigorous, so the honor requires a flexible schedule and a passionate 
commitment to the community. 


This year’s hopefuls hail from all over the world. The hometown 
favorite is our very own Miss San Francisco Leather 2012, Nerine 
Mechanique, a Kink.com model and longtime community leader. Her 
hobbies include leather care, volunteering, and the creation of a kinky 
community cookbook. Considering Mechanique’s stunning looks and 
impressive philanthropy, Miss America had better watch her back. 


WOMEN’s WRESTLING LEAGUE: SECRET 


UNDERGROUND SEX CLUBS 


Mar 19 2014 


Secret clubs are cool. That’s just a fact of life. Fucking and fighting are fun. 
That’s another fact. 


In the spring of 2010, I was more than a little girl-crazy. The summer 
Pride season was on the horizon, and I knew there was a lot of trouble and 
girls in this city that I wanted to get into. 


That’s when I heard about Girl Pile, the Fight Club of sex parties. 
There’s no leader, very few rules, and a strict invite-only policy. My new 
friend, a buxom queer femme named Castella, was my ticket in the front 
door. She was a veteran Piler and agreed to be my tour guide for the 
evening. She had shepherded other newbies to their first Pile before, so I 
was in good hands. 


We stepped off the Muni bus and onto a quiet street in a residential 
neighborhood of the city. But I can’t tell you where it is, who attends, or 
who started it, because the mystery is part of what makes it special. 
Girlpile.net will tell you everything you’d need to know about the party, 
except the crucial information of where it is and how to get invited. That 
part is up to you. But should you be lucky enough to snag an invite, here are 
a few dos and don’ts of Girl Pile: 


¢ Do invite hot chicks who will put out. Don’t invite couples who won’t 
share. 


¢ Do include trans women. Don’t let anyone bitch about any penises 
around. 


¢ Do bake cookies and let girls lick cookie dough off your fingers. 


¢ Don’t leave the cookies in the oven until they smoke so much you all 
asphyxiate. 


Cookies are an important part of Girl Pile. The kitchen is a space to dip 
a finger into the sex party for girls who aren’t quite ready to dive right in. 
At my first Pile, I was all about the cookie station, too nervous to initiate 
play with anyone. People emerged from the bedroom in various states of 
undress in search of a snack, as group sex works up quite an appetite. 
Before I knew it, there were cute girls licking cookie dough off my nipples, 
and I was being led down the hall surrounded by soft skin and the smell of 
chocolate chip cookies in the oven. 

I initially thought Girl Pile would look like any other party with lots of 
booze and sexual tension, but with the option of pairing off with a cute 
person and getting naked. I was mistaken. I entered the play space—a 


luxurious bedroom with a California King-sized bed, a Hitachi Magic Wand 
plugged into every wall socket, a handcrafted fucking machine in the 
corner, and a big, amorphous pile of bodies in the center of the room. 


“Who wants to get fisted?” someone called out over the din of laughing, 
talking, spanking, and coming. 
“Oh! I’ve never done that before! Can I try?” someone else replied. 


An older woman was tied to the bed and a gaggle of people stood over 
her with floggers and canes. Her hair was in pigtails and she kicked her 
Mary Jane-clad feet and squealed with delight as an army of young queers 
turned her dimpled skin bright pink with their toys. 


Girl Pile isn’t a place, or a specific group of people. Girl Pile, started in 
2007, is a philosophy. In this world of Internet interaction, the Pile exists as 
a relic of a simpler time of sex in this city: when people could just show up 
to a party and get it on without having to wear a silly costume or study a 
bunch of protocols to get in the front door. Girls of all shapes, sizes, and 
backgrounds—some best friends, some perfect strangers—come to a private 
home to fuck each other silly. 

That’s part of what makes this city great. Sex parties are as 
quintessential to San Francisco as foggy skies. In this city, we use our fists 
for fucking instead of fighting. Instead of Fight Club, we have Girl Pile. 


GANGBANG STAR: TURNING KNOTTY FANTASY INTO 


REALITY 


Mar 25 2015 


The morning BART commute from West Oakland into the Mission is filled 
with young professionals trying not to topple onto their fellow riders as they 
balance coffee and Twitter updates while the train barrels through the belly 
of the bay. Earlier this month, I was one of them. I, however, was also 
wearing a bejeweled metal butt plug as part of my morning routine. 

I was off to film my very first gangbang at Kink.com, the notorious 
BDSM porn studio inside the old San Francisco Armory. 

A typical day at the office is always less than typical for me, but 
wearing a butt plug on BART and spending the afternoon fucking five 
dudes was definitely a first. 


=== == 


The site I was shooting for, Hardcore Gang Bangs, features rough sex, 
bondage, gagging blowjobs, and, most importantly, double penetration, 
which I was particularly nervous about. 


Though I had told the talent office that both double-vaginal and double- 
anal penetration were OK, I had never done them before and was dubious 
of my capabilities—which is why I got a head start during my commute. 


The content of the site is hardcore, as the name implies, but the focus is 
actually on fulfilling the gangbang fantasy of the featured model. The 
scenes are usually directed by women, and the female models are given 
ample opportunity for input, from the casting of male talent to plot points 
and sex acts. The site recently shot a Peter Pan-themed gangbang in which 
model Juliette March played a helpless Wendy being used and consensually 
abused by porn star lost boys (Rufio included). 


When I was booked in late January, I was sent an email asking me a 
series of questions, including, “Anything you love? Anything you hate? 
Any fantasies or storylines you would like to explore in this shoot?” 

I knew right away. 

Baseball. 


Ever since the Giants took the 2010 World Series, I have fantasized 
about taking an entire team of quirkily handsome orange-and-black-clad 
baseball players in the dugout after a game. 

The director, Maitresse Madeline of DivineBitches.com, who was 
recently named fem-dom actress of the year, was more than excited to bring 
my fantasy to life. We were slated to shoot the clothes-on opening content 
at an actual baseball field, and the production had even cast professional- 
baseball-player-turned-porn-star Karlo Karrera. 

I knew I was in for a big day. 


I had fantasized about gangbangs for as long as I can remember, and 
though my personal sex life includes a high level of fantasy fulfillment and 
my social life includes porn stars and professional perverts, I had yet to live 
out this particular dream, mostly because organizing a gangbang is a 
logistical nightmare. Getting all the STI testing, scheduling, and 
communication clear between five people I’d like to fuck is next to 
impossible. But Kink.com has an entire team of people working on all of 
those aspects; another team working on wardrobe and makeup; and another 


team working on the set, lighting, and logistics, making sure everyone is 
well hydrated, lubricated, and lit. 


Before the sex scene began, Madeline took me aside and told me to not 
feel as though I had to be too submissive, even though I would be in 
bondage. This was my fantasy; they were just players in it. I took her advice 
to heart. 


“Play ball!,” I shouted as the team carried me into the makeshift locker 
room in the basement of the Armory and the scene began. 


Double penetration sounded intimidating until I felt like I had 
permission to reframe it as a sneaky forced-bi scene. There’s no room for 
latent homophobia with five guys and one girl—dicks are going to touch, 
and everyone just has to be OK with it. The knowledge that two macho 
baseball dudes were sword-fighting to get inside me was what got me 
through the distance when the time came for the DP. 


Honestly, I really didn’t think anal double penetration was going to be 
an option. But you know what? I didn’t think the Giants would take the 
World Series three times in five years, or that Tim Lincecum would pitch 
two no-hitters less than a year apart—baseball is about fucking miracles. 


DREAM OF THE NINETIES: CAFE CON LECHERY 


Sep 2 2014 


When I was a young queer, my local coffee shop was crucial to my 
existence. The coffee wasn’t important; it was the community there that 
mattered. It was the place I took my first girlfriends on dates and the place I 
played music in front of an audience for the first time. But in the late 1990s, 
the coffee culture shifted toward national chain stores, and the small 
community shops started to disappear. 


Despite the decline of mom-and-pop coffee shops, kinky San Francisco 
transplants Ryan Galiotto and his wife decided to assume the risk of 
opening one in 2009. But they wanted it to be different from the Chicago 
shops they had frequented in the early ‘90s: they wanted to create a place 
that would cater to the local kink, leather, and fetish communities. And 
thus, Wicked Grounds, San Francisco’s first kink café and boutique, was 
born. Galiotto describes it as a place where “people don’t have to worry 


about saying the word ‘dildo’ and offending the soccer mom at the next 
table,” a place where one can kneel to lap up a latte from a dog bowl or 
enjoy a freshly-made waffle inside a cage. Located in the heart of SOMA at 
Eighth and Folsom streets, the café follows in the footsteps of other kinky 
businesses that have made their homes in the neighborhood. Though 
Wicked Grounds has a vibrant community of kinksters who frequent the 
shop for weekly gatherings called “munches,” the place has had a rocky 
five years—financial hardships, changes in ownership, and even divorce. 
Galiotto has experienced firsthand the challenges of owning a brick-and- 
mortar business in this city, sometimes working over 60 hours a week as 
barista, bookkeeper, and manager. His commitment to the café is 
unwavering, and he is the first to admit that it is a nostalgic labor of love. 


Asked why he has devoted his life to this quirky little coffee shop that 
sells sex toys and has pictures of naked women in bondage on the walls, he 
responded with a story about a long-running event at the café, the monthly 
Littles Munch. 


At the Littles Munch, adults who like to engage in age-related role-play 
socialize, color in coloring books, wear onesies, and drink milkshakes. 
Galiotto’s eyes light up as he recounts the tale: “Early on in the Littles 
Munch, there was a guy in his 50s, professional, went to work in a suit and 
tie every day. [When he] came home, he’d switch to a onesie, watch 
cartoons, and eat his cereal. He heard about us, came and checked out the 
Littles Munch. He sat at a table away from it, watching it, and eventually 
felt comfortable enough to go to the bathroom, change into his onesie, and 
join the party.” Galiotto wants to do more than serve coffee to people in 
leather; he wants to provide a space to “help people come out of their kinky 
closets.” 


Wicked Grounds has acquired two new owners this year: queer coffee 
roasting duo Mir Bilodeau and Mo Stoycoff of Spikey Jane’s Coffee. They 
believe that the world needs spaces like Wicked Grounds, where, as 
Bilodeau says, “kinky people, leather people, and queer people can come in 
and bring all of who they are to the table.” As its five-year anniversary 
party approaches, it seems that the shop is getting some new life breathed 
into it—or at least Galiotto will get to take a day off now and then. With 
plans for kitchen renovations, new bondage furniture, and even a podcast, 
Wicked Grounds is earning a reputation as the little kinky café that could. 


In this city we take coffee far too seriously. Four Barrel, Ritual, Blue 
Bottle—these places don’t host open mics or poetry readings, and you 
certainly won’t find a colorful stack of fliers in the bathroom advertising 
punk shows, let alone books on BDSM for sale at the counter. But never 
fret, kinky nostalgic San Franciscans, the spirit of the 1990s coffee shop is 
alive and well at Eighth and Folsom. 


PETER PANSEXUAL: ADULT KIDS DO THE 


DAMNEDEST THINGS 


Nov 11 2014 


Backstage was all nerves and last-minute bobby pins. I was panicking 
because I could only find one of my frilly lace socks. Nearby, a 28-year-old 
man in underpants with rocket ships on them sneaked a peek through the 
curtains onto the stage where a 30-year-old woman wearing a ruffled pink 
dress sang a musical rendition of “Jabberwocky” by Lewis Carroll. 


“Dammit!” he cursed. “I’m also doing “Jabberwocky’ for my talent! 
This is a disaster!” 


Pageant life is no joke. Even if the prize is an ambiguous scholarship or, 
in this case, a leather patch and a giant stuffed animal, once the competition 
is underway, the contestants give it their all and the stakes somehow seem 
incredibly high. I eventually found my other frilly sock, that man in briefs 
brought down the house with his prose rendition of “Jabberwocky,” and we 
were gloriously crowned Little Miss and Mister Little of San Francisco for 
2012. 


This Saturday, ten full-grown adults will don onesies, glitz gowns, and 
even diapers to compete in the International Little Miss/Mister Little 
Pageant at the sex and BDSM conference known as Dark Odyssey: 
Surrender. In past years, the nation’s capital was home to the international 
competition, while San Francisco hosted a regional contest. But when local 
producers Davina Darling, Scarlett O’Starlett, and Penny Barber learned 
that the international pageant had taken a hiatus with no plans to return, 
they rallied alongside the Dark Odyssey producers and purchased the rights 
to the name and the contest. 


This pageant is about a little bit more than spray tan and rhinestones. 
For the folks who compete, it’s a chance to showcase a very private part of 
themselves to a very public audience. 


I’m a 29-year-old entrepreneur, writer, and activist. But sometimes, I’m 
also a 9-year-old girl who likes coloring books and ballet. 


There are very few times in my adult life where I am allowed to be 
innocent, naive, and carefree. Some people unwind with a bubble bath and a 
glass of wine at the end of a hard day; I unwind with a peanut butter and 
jelly sandwich and a glass of milk in a Star Wars cup. Some women like to 
sleep with an eye mask and a pillow stuffed with lavender; I prefer to wrap 
myself in a My Little Pony blanket and hug my Build-a-Bear close. To each 
his own. 


Role-playing as a naughty nurse or a superhero doesn’t raise too many 
eyebrows, but role-playing as a little girl definitely does. Even within the 
BDSM community, age players are a smaller subset who are often seen as 
outliers. 


Seeing a grown woman in knee socks and a schoolgirl skirt is 
infuriating to some, arousing to others, but undoubtedly prevalent in 
Western media. Women are infantilized on a regular basis—sometimes in 
television commercials and sometimes in person. Every time I glance at an 
American Apparel ad, or a stranger calls me “sweetie,” I’m reminded that 
being taken seriously as a woman involves constantly reminding people that 
I am not a child. 


So why put on a tutu and tights and showcase my “little girl” self in 
front of a crowd of hundreds of people? Because being “little” in a 
consensual context that I am in control of allows me to have zero tolerance 
for being treated like a child in situations where it counts. 


There’s also a part of being “little” that helps me be a better adult. The 
adult world tells us to only dream so big, but my “little” self believes I can 
do anything—she’s not afraid of failure or judgment. She doesn’t know 
anything about taxes or the criminalization of sex workers. She believes in 
the power of the Broadway musical, and is fairly certain she’!l be president 
one day. When I’m “little,” I can dream the biggest. My adult self needs a 
dose of that kind of wide-eyed optimism now and then. I think we all do. 


“Seeing that spark in someone’s face when they realize, ‘Oh my God, 
I’m not alone and I’m not a weirdo,’ that’s what fuels me to keep doing 


these events,” says producer Darling. 


This year’s contest is sure to be the biggest little pageant San Francisco 
has ever seen. 


FEMME DEFENSE 


Jul 16 2014 


San Francisco has a reputation for being one of the most gay-friendly cities 
in America, but this year’s Pride festivities were marred by two attacks on 
members of the queer community that are being investigated as hate crimes 
by San Francisco police. On Pink Saturday, two women were attacked by a 
group of men in the South of Market area near Ninth and Mission streets. 
Their assailants reportedly shouted slurs about the women’s sexual 
orientations before assaulting them. Later that evening, a member of the 
beloved queer activist organization The Sisters of Perpetual Indulgence was 
also violently attacked. Suddenly, the city doesn’t feel quite so friendly. 


Those of us who express our femininity often pay for it when we leave 
the house. Catcalling, unwanted advances, and even violence are a part of 
daily life for folks like me, who feel most comfortable in makeup and high 
heels. Sometimes, when we travel in pairs, like the couple who was 
attacked during Pride, our risk increases. 


A few weeks ago, I was on a date in Oakland with another femme. 
(“Femme” is a catch-all term for folks who express their gender on the 
feminine side of the spectrum.) I’m attracted to all sorts of people, but as of 
late, my favorite flavor is femme. I simply can’t get enough fake nails, big 
hair, and high heels. I love getting all dolled up together, going out on the 
town, and then putting my whole hand inside her when we get home. 


My date and I were having a wonderful time flirting and sipping 
greyhounds at Café Van Kleef. Her mouth tasted like fresh-squeezed 
grapefruit juice and I got lost in a kiss with her. When I came up for air, I 
noticed a man we didn’t know was holding his hands up to frame our faces, 
as if he were about to take a picture. 


“You oughta be in porno,” he said with a leering smile. 


Two femmes often attract unwanted attention like this, which can really 
put a damper on date night. But I didn’t want to exacerbate the situation by 


getting angry, especially since this man was twice our size and we were 
comered in the back of a dark and crowded bar, so I calmly told the man to 
have a good night and please let us be. 


He responded by raising his voice and calling me a “fucking cunt.” Hot 
fear rushed through my body. In light of recent events, encounters like this 
one have crossed the threshold from annoying to downright terrifying. My 
date and I left the bar unscathed, but we were both pretty shaken up, so we 
headed home early and, sadly, skipped the fisting. 


When I go on a date with a man and end up kissing him in the corner of 
a bar, we never attract a crowd of eager onlookers. If I’m on a date with a 
man, other men don’t come up and ask to take our picture when we are in 
the middle of a conversation. If I walk down the street holding my fiancé’s 
hand, nobody whistles or asks us if we want to party. When I’m on a date 
with a woman, especially if that woman is hyper-feminine like me, we are 
almost guaranteed to encounter all of these interactions in a single evening. 
Even in the liberal, “gay-friendly” Bay Area, a girl’s night out can often feel 
like a videogame where we get points for every drunk catcaller we safely 
sidestep in our stilettos. 


The LGBT movement is making great strides, and yet the war on 
femininity is still going strong. When femmes are attacked at a celebration 
of LGBT pride, it reminds us we aren’t safe—not even at our own party. 


In the city where sequined drag queen dreams are supposed to come 
true, wearing a miniskirt should not put a target on anyone’s back. 
Masculinity is a powerful tool to wield, but just as Spiderman’s uncle says, 
“with great power comes great responsibility.” People with the privilege of 
masculinity can choose to use it for good by respecting femme spaces and 
speaking up when they see harassment. Pride is a time to celebrate the 
diversity of gender expressions and sexual orientations—let’s come 
together as a community to make sure the celebration is safe for everyone. 


LUST4LYFE 


Sep 23 2015 


Cruising up Kearny Street towards Broadway, my heart drops into my 
stomach as we near the top of the hill. It’s not my Uber driver’s fault—he’s 


navigating the steep city streets perfectly; it’s the sight of the boarded-up 
windows and padlocked door that sit quietly next to Larry Flynt’s infamous 
Hustler Club. 


Just steps from City Lights Bookstore, and mere blocks from where Joe 
Dimaggio and Marilyn Monroe made love, the now shuttered Lusty Lady 
Theater was once one of the jewels of North Beach, boasting real live nude 
girls dancing behind glass from 11 a.m. until 3 a.m., seven days a week— 
even on Christmas. It was the place in the city where businessmen with 
secret kinks could go blow off some steam between meetings in the 
financial district, and hipster couples could drunkenly crash into the Private 
Pleasures booth for a little voyeuristic play on a Friday night. Lusty dancers 
had a reputation for being the alternative, kinky, bad girls of North Beach, 
and we wore that reputation with pride. 


The unionized, worker-owned peep show was more than just a cool 
place to see naked girls—it was a landing spot for wayward queers, a 
launch pad for budding artists, and—for many, myself included—a place I 
will forever think of as home. 


When the Lusty closed two years ago, I was heartbroken. Though I had 
moved on to genres of adult entertainment that were easier on the knees, I 
mourned for generations of future sex workers who would not get to learn 
the sacred art of the hustle inside its nurturing walls. 


I haven’t danced much since its closing—aside from the occasional 
private party—but just last week, fellow Lusty Lady alumn, Daisy Ducati, 
and I made our triumphant return to North Beach as featured dancers at the 
notoriously raunchy Little Darlings for the first of four special engagements 
sponsored by Kink.com. 


All the featured performers once shook their money-makers behind the 
glass at the L.L. and went on to model for porn sites like Insex, Burning 
Angel, Evil Angel, and more. Now we’re strapping our stripper heels back 
on for a special evening that is equal parts Private Pleasures (The L.L.’s 
interactive VIP booth) and Public Disgrace (Kink.com’s public sex site). 

Ducati, who will headline each engagement, played an integral part in 
the final days of the Lusty, acting in a leadership role as the business was 
dissolved and dismantled after more than thirty years. 

She recalls being befuddled about how to close the door on the final day 
of business—Labor Day, 2013. As a 24-hour establishment, no one had 


ever actually locked the front door before. Now, a padlock still remains 
shackled around the door and the Lusty Lady’s mortal coil continues to be 
uninhabited. 


It’s a place for falling in love with strangers, break-ups, make-ups, make- 
outs, and magic. 


I danced there for just two short years, but that time continues to be one 
of the most important and special chapters of my life. It was at 1033 Kearny 
Street where I learned to twerk, climb a pole in 8-inch heels, make someone 
climax using just my eyes, and, most importantly, that hoes (contrary to 
popular belief) should always come before bros. 


Dancing naked while people threw money was a revelation to the 
chubby, insecure girl I still am inside, and I discovered that combining sex 


positivity with sexual commerce is actually like taking a red pill that 
dismantles the Matrix of patriarchy. 


I’ve danced in other places besides North Beach, but there’s something 
that feels unique and special about dancing on the soil that has housed San 
Francisco’s “red light district” for over a century. 


Generations of poets, hookers, dancers, and mobsters have lived their 
Saturday night hustle on this seedy little hilltop, and no matter how much 
my knees hurt at the end of the night, when I dance there, I am overcome 
with the feeling that I’m a part of something old, weird, and incredible. 


I couldn’t bring myself to walk over to Kearny Street to pay homage to 
the boarded-up Lusty after we finished up at Little Darlings the other night. 
I’d prefer to remember her as she once was: filthy, fabulous, and forever. 


MISSION IMPOSSIBLE?: SEX ON THE MOVE 


Sep 30 2014 


I remember many a night I stumbled down the stairs of 2519 Mission 
Street, the home of Mission Control, my knees wobbly from dancing, my 
panties bunched in my pocket. Mission Street was shockingly desolate at 3 
a.m.—the freezing wind was always a harsh contrast to the sweaty, womb- 
like labyrinth of debauchery I had just left. Mission Control seemed like an 
endless maze that led to all kinds of curiosities: clown wrestling matches, 
puppet séances, puppy piles of naked people, a paddock full of zombie 
strippers. It truly seemed like a fantasy world where almost anything could 
happen. 

But, like so much else in the Mission, Mission Control is gone, wiped 
out in December by the evictions that have become ubiquitous in the 
neighborhood. Its lease was up, and two multimillion-dollar complexes 
were about to become its neighbors. Like so many other San Francisco 
tenants, it had little choice but to pack its bags and leave after more than a 
decade of calling Mission Street its home. 


Now San Francisco’s notorious sex parties are on the road. Polly 
Whittaker, who founded the space alongside artist Scott Levkoff, continues 
to carry the torch of Mission Control and hosts creative sex parties at secret 
locations across the Bay Area. While community support and memberships 


have not wavered, attendance has. Whittaker admits that the temporary 
locations just aren’t quite the same, and is still searching for a forever home 
for Mission Control. 


As the daughter of a radical sex therapist and a hot air balloon 
enthusiast, Whittaker was never destined for the ordinary things in life. 
Born in London, her heart most certainly resides in San Francisco. Her 
recently released memoir, Sex Culture Revolutionary, chronicles her 
adventures. 


“San Francisco has an incredibly rich history when it comes to sex 
culture,” she says. 


Along the way, she met Levkoff, whose Salvador Dali mustache and 
penchant for wild, interactive art projects won her heart and inspired her to 
dream bigger than she ever had before. The pair initially conceived Mission 
Control in 2001 as a live/work artists’ community. But sex paid the rent 
more reliably than art, so they quickly switched to the business model of 
hosting creative sex parties every weekend. Costumes were required, not 
recommended, and consent was paramount. Together, they threw colorful 
sex cabarets with themes like “Cowboys and Unicorns” and “The Heavy 
Petting Zoo.” 


But since the eviction, things have changed. 


Levkoff has split from Mission Control. He now focuses on what he 
calls “immersive creative environments using technology.” His upcoming 
project, Mr. Nobody’s Spookeasy, is staged in an abandoned vaudeville 
theater in Chinatown. It’s a costumed cocktail party, live show, dance party, 
and game all rolled into one. 


“People can even turn their phones into ghost-hunting tools,” Levkoff 
says. “When a ghost is near, the ghost’s image and backstory will show up 
on your phone. Once you get five ghosts, you get a free drink.” It has the 
same whimsy he brought to parties at Mission Control, but without as many 
bodily fluids. 


Even in the city’s current climate of evictions and sky-high rent, 
Levkoff and Whittaker seem steadfast in their commitment to creating 
alternate realities for San Franciscans to fall into for a night. 

It would be easy for these two to be discouraged about losing their 


space on Mission Street, and many local artists are anxious about losing 
their place in the city as its culture changes. 


Still, Whittaker remains optimistic. “These booms have a bust and it 
never lasts forever,” she says. “Whether we can survive and weather the 
storm, only time will tell...[but] I still believe in the San Francisco dream.” 

That dream—of fanciful sex parties, surreal art experiences, dungeons, 
drag queens, parrots, and pride—may be in danger. What will happen to 
San Francisco if the creative communities that have shaped it no longer live 
here? 


JUST BUSINESS: OAKLAND UPS ITS EVICTION GAME 


Nov 4 2014 
Like many in the Bay Area, I’ve been evicted at least once. 


In August of last year, I was walking home from the gym and feeling 
positively enchanted with San Francisco. The ocean breeze had wound its 
way up Geary Street and mingled with the smell of Peking duck and crepes. 
I love living here, I thought as I bounced up my front steps, where I was met 
by four white papers taped to the door. 


My breath caught in my throat. Eviction notices—one for each 
roommate that lived there. Our landlord had caught on that we were 
occasionally renting out the extra room in our house to travelers on Airbnb, 
and she jumped at the chance to evict us. Our San Francisco dream was 
over. 


And so, with very heavy hearts, we packed up our podcasting 
equipment and moved across the bay, where most of our friends already 
lived anyway. Bay Area landlords had become positively enchanted with 
the promise of a sky-high rental market and the possibility of becoming an 
Ellis Act millionaire. I have just one friend who still lives within the San 
Francisco city limits, and she lives in constant fear of eviction and 
harassment from her landlord. 


And here in Oakland, they’re flipping houses so fast I can barely see my 
block through all the scaffolding. The cost of rent increased more than 10 
percent last year in Oakland, making it the sixth fastest-growing rental 
market in the state—head and shoulders above even San Francisco. 


Now, a new expansion of Oakland’s Nuisance Eviction Ordinance has 
me worried about my future as a tenant on the sunny side of the bay. 


Since 2004, Oakland has had a law in place that allows the city attorney 
to order evictions of tenants who are believed to be engaging in illegal 
activity involving drugs and weapons. 


On Tuesday, October 21st, City Attorney Barbara Parker recommended 
expanding the Nuisance Eviction Ordinance to include prostitution. 


The Red Light Abatement Act of 1913 already allows landlords to evict 
tenants who they believe to be selling sex inside their apartments. But this 
new Oakland law would make sex workers’ everyday business acts—like 
keeping money in the home, or taking a phone call with a client—grounds 
for eviction. Parker’s agenda report from September 16th cited Oakland’s 
economy as one of the reasons for the expansion. “As Oakland struggles to 
recover economically, nuisances hamper that recovery by discouraging 
potential customers from visiting businesses in Oakland. Many potential 
customers may be discouraged to shop in Oakland by the possible violence 
involved in prostitution.” She went on to say, “Not only does illegal 
nuisance activity detract from the beauty and livability of our city, but it 
breeds disrespect for our neighborhoods and communities.” 


Parker has lived in Oakland for more than 30 years—she has far more 
claim to this place than I do. As a newcomer to this side of the bay, I don’t 
really feel like I have the right to tell her how to run this city. But I do know 
that while sex work may seem a nuisance to some, for many it is a means of 
survival in an economy that, as Parker acknowledges, is still recovering. 
Keeping up with the rising costs of food and rent in this area is one of the 
main reasons I began my career in the sex industry. 


Renting my room on Airbnb was far more of a nuisance to my 
neighbors and community—lost tourists constantly on my doorstep and the 
rowdy backpackers who roll into town at midnight. I don’t think any of my 
neighbors have been bothered by the phone calls and emails I exchange 
with my clients. I have a hard time believing that anyone in my building is 
having their safety jeopardized by the money I have in my wallet. 


Our life is not a nuisance. Sex work means food on the table, taxes in 
the mail, and rent in my landlord’s pocket. Sex work is what many Oakland 
residents do to survive, but now it may be just another excuse to push more 
people out of their homes. 


CALIFORNIA’S LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR MIGHT 


RUIN THIS LESBIAN BAR 


Feb 25 2015 on Ratter.com 


“Tt was our living room, our den, our extension of queer youth group with 
sex and drugs and rock and roll,” reminisces queer porn producer Courtney 
Trouble. Trouble is talking about The Lexington Club, San Francisco’s self- 
proclaimed “friendly neighborhood dyke bar” that was just purchased by 
California’s lieutenant governor. 


The Lex, as it’s affectionately known among its patrons, has been 
teetering on the brink of closure for months. The shutdown became official 
yesterday as owner Lila Thirkeild announced that the bar would close for 
good on April 30th. “At this time we are beginning the transfer of the liquor 
license to the new owners, PlumpJack,” Thirkeild wrote on Facebook. 


The PlumpJack Group manages Lieutenant Governor Gavin Newsom’s 
collection of restaurants and wineries, making Newsom and his colleagues 
the proud owners of the last dyke bar in what was once a thriving lesbian 
neighborhood. In a way, Newsom fits the sex, drugs, and rock-and-roll 
reputation of The Lexington Club as well as its queer ethos—during his 
tenure as San Francisco’s mayor, he admitted to an affair with his aide’s 
wife and fended off allegations of cocaine use, and was an early supporter 
of same-sex marriage. 


Although Newsom issued marriage licenses to same-sex couples in 
2004— long before it was legal to do so—it is doubtful that the Plumpjack 
Group will continue catering only to neighborhood queers. 


The restaurant group is best known for its upscale wineries in Napa 
Valley and its bougey San Francisco cafes that feature “modern rustic 
cuisine” and “hand-crafted cocktails,” and its new bar will likely be a 
dramatic change from the sweaty dance parties and strong, cheap drinks 
once served at The Lexington. 

“We are committed to making the new iteration of The Lexington Club 
space a welcoming destination for the Mission District community,” said 
Jeremy Scherer, a Plumpjack Group partner. 

But the “Mission District community” has changed drastically since The 
Lexington Club opened its doors in 1997. Tucked in what was once known 


as the “women’s district” of San Francisco, The Lexington Club has been 
one of the few remaining establishments that reminds the city of what it 
used to be—a mecca for alternative lifestyles and sexualities. San 
Francisco’s booming rental market has sent many queers who once called 
the Mission home to the East Bay or further in search of more affordable 
rent. (A studio apartment in the Mission District typically rents for more 
than $2,000 a month.) 


“Eighteen years ago I opened The Lex to create a space for the dykes, 
queers, artists, musicians and neighborhood folks who made up the 
community that surrounded it,” Thirkeild wrote late last year when she 
broke the news that she’d be selling the beloved bar. “Eighteen years later, I 
find myself struggling to run a neighborhood dyke bar in a neighborhood 
that has dramatically changed.” 

San Francisco institutions like The Lex have been disappearing left and 
right as a wave of affluent new residents continues to change the city once 
known for its counterculture and LGBT activism. In the ‘80s and early ‘90s, 
the Mission was brimming with queer, women-owned businesses. Most of 
those businesses are now gone. 


Thirkheild opened The Lex because she wanted to strengthen the local 
queer community. Her motto for the bar, “Always a party, never a cover,” 
was more than a nifty tagline; it was a commitment to its patrons. 
Thirkheild kept the bar open 365 days a year, even on Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. “Many gays are estranged from their families, and they should 
have someplace to go,” she told Bay Voices in 2009. “Even if only two 
people show up, I’1l keep the bar open for them.” 


“There was so much cruising action going on at The Lexington and all 
over the Mission,” recalls Trouble. “There was even a weekly party called 
Lesbian Cruising, where queers would catcall other queers and pick each 
other up that way. The Lexington culture was crucial for femme cruising in 
particular because of the inherent invisibility of non-butch queer women. It 
was a space where everyone was assumed queer, so femmes had more 
opportunities to participate.” 

Now, The Lex still has a tight group of loyal patrons, but the bar’s target 
demographic simply no longer lives in the neighborhood. 


“Since I moved to Oakland like many of my peers, I am one of the 
many customers they have lost due to the SF queer exodus,” Trouble 


continued. “Nothing like the Lexington would survive in the Mission at this 
point in time, nor many other neighborhoods of SF. It’s just too expensive 
and mainstreamed.” 


The identity of the city is changing, and the new San Francisco is a 
whole lot straighter. 


“T feel like there’s less of a queer epicenter,” says Zoe Feahr, a regular 
customer of over ten years. “It represents the huge shift in the city for 
queers. I think it’s the end of an era.” 


The future of queer community spaces is tenuous in the Bay Area, and 
the closing of The Lexington is indicative of the changing culture of the 
city. Now all that’s left to do is pack up and throw one final, epic party 
currently slated for the last weekend in April. 


“T’ll miss the bathroom,” admits Feahr. “That turquoise and all that 
graffiti.” It’s an iconic backdrop: the bright turquoise walls, the layers of 
graffiti, posters for dance parties and punk shows paired with the bright 
fluorescent lights and just enough alcohol to blur the edges. The bathroom 
has housed many a hook-up, break-up, and heart-to-heart in the past two 
decades. At the very least, San Francisco queers have lost the very best 
photo booth in town. 


As the cost of living continues to rise, the establishments in the Mission 
reflect its new inhabitants. A dyke bar is replaced with an upscale restaurant 
offering handcrafted cocktails and bottle service, and a little piece of San 
Francisco’s alternative culture fades away. 


“Over the next two months, we will join Lila in honoring the 18-year 
legacy of The Lexington Club all while looking forward to the future of the 
space, slated to open at the end of 2015,” PlumpJack partner Jeremy 
Scherer added. “This marks an exciting step for The PlumpJack Group as 
we continue to grow into vibrant San Francisco neighborhoods.” 


But despite Newsom’s street cred with San Francisco’s queer 
community, Lexington regulars likely won’t be drinking in his new bar. 
“Don’t try to convince me and my community that you want us in your 
space; you don’t,” said porn performer and longtime Lexington customer 
Cinnamon Maxxine. “Don’t sugar-coat it. We’re never going to feel 
welcome there. God, the community is really going to be missing out on 
something so magical and so fierce.” 


THIS OLD SEX DUNGEON: QUEER S.F. IS VANISHING 


Jan 14 2015 


Sucking on my girlfriend’s nipples in the bathroom of The Lexington Club 
is exactly how I wanted to ring in the new year. DJ Durt was spinning ‘90s 
R&B and we had only run into one of our exes so far. It was shaping up to 
be a wonderful, if bittersweet, night. We took explicit selfies up against the 
bright blue, graffiti-covered walls and necked until someone banged on the 
door—the dance that many dykes had done before us, but very few will do 
ever again. 


I’ve been a topless mermaid atop the pool table stage at The Lexington. 
I’ve gotten laid at The Lexington. It’s a place for falling in love with 
strangers, break-ups, make-ups, make-outs, and magic. The Lexington Club 
has been the Cheers of dyke bars in San Francisco for the past 18 years. It’s 
where everybody knows your name and what you look like naked, but this 
little slice of lesbian paradise will close in the coming year—another victim 
of San Francisco’s rapidly changing landscape. 


Owner Lila Thirkield released a statement on The Lexington’s 
Facebook page last October, announcing, with a heavy heart, that she was 
selling the beloved bar in the heart of the Mission District: “When a 
business caters to about 5% of the population, it has tremendous impact 
when 1% of them leave. When 3% or 4% of them can no longer afford to 
live in the neighborhood, or the City, it makes the business model 
unsustainable.” 


She was referring to the many queers who once called the Mission 
home and made up The Lexington’s regular clientele, but have since 
migrated across the bay to sunnier skies and more reasonable rent, making 
room for wealthy tech industry workers. 

The Lex is not alone. Queer spaces are disappearing from the city right 
and left. 


Later that evening, we found ourselves at a party nearby hosted by the 
Radical Faeries. For context, the Radical Faeries are a queer movement that 
blends Marxism, feminism, sex positivity, spiritualism, and drag. The 1979 
Faerie Gathering here in San Francisco resulted in the founding of the civic 
organization known as the Sisters of Perpetual Indulgence. 


From the outside, it looked like any other Victorian—flawless, classic, 
yet unassuming. But inside, it was a four-story wonderland of hot tubs, tree 
forts, and pillow pits, along with a labyrinth-like sex dungeon in the 
basement covered in drawings of fisting and love poems about the smell of 
cum. Mattresses on the floor, cages in the corner, dim lighting, graffiti- 
covered cement walls: It was exactly like what an underground gay sex 
dungeon should look like. 


It was well after midnight by the time we arrived to find only a few 
stragglers sucking each other off on bean bags in the perfectly 1980s living 
room. One of the few party guests told us this place had been a venue for 
queer sex parties for close to three decades, but it was all going away. The 
owner was selling the property for just over a million dollars, so come next 
New Year’s Eve, this Faerie sanctuary would probably be a condo. We took 
a selfie in the bathroom painted with the leather pride flag (black, blue, and 
white stripes, with a red heart in the corner), took some vintage porn from 
the free box, and headed home to Oakland. 


These places echo with ghosts of yesteryear: generations of queers 
loving, creating, fucking, and fighting in one place. By next year, these 
places will both be gone. 


Thirkield assured me via email shortly after the first of the year that The 
Lexington will remain open for several more months before it finally says 
its goodbyes. But as another Faerie sanctuary gets sold, another dyke bar 
closes, and more queers move away because they can’t afford to pay rent 
here, San Francisco is starting to bear less and less resemblance to the city I 
fell in love with. 

I, and so many other queers, have come of age in this city, and now I 
worry about where exactly the next generation will go to find a community 
when they land here. 


HAPPY ENDING 


STADIUM AFFAIR: POLYAMORY AND PROFESSIONAL 


SPORTS 


Jul 23 2014 


I fell in love with the San Francisco Giants in 2009. I had grown up an 
Orioles fan, so I already had a proclivity for orange-and-black-clad 
underdogs that kept me on the edge of my seat. Being a Giants fan is not for 
the faint of heart—even after two World Series wins, there is no certainty. 
One day they haven’t won consecutive home games in over a month, and 
the next day Bumgarner and Posey are in a grand-slam-hitting contest. 


In the 2009 season when tickets were still cheap, my girlfriend and I 
would often go down to the stadium on a whim to grab a couple of scalped 
club-level tickets and hold hands under the stadium lights while the wind 
from the bay made our cheeks burn. Watching baseball feels a whole lot 
like falling in love. 


Stats and trivia aren’t my thing. My love of baseball is based entirely on 
feelings. For me, baseball isn’t about the team with the most skill. As the 
coach in the musical Damn Yankees will attest, baseball is about the team 
with the most heart. Anyone who’s seen the way Tim Lincecum gazes 
towards home plate before he winds up to pitch should be able to see that he 
plays the game like he’s in love with it. 


But it’s not 2009 anymore, and my beloved San Francisco Giants aren’t 
exactly underdogs these days. Tickets are no longer cheap and I don’t live 
in San Francisco anymore. Like many other Giants fans, evictions and 
rising rents have pushed me across the bridge, where the green and gold of 
the Oakland Athletics reign supreme. 


The A’s are currently ranked first in the ESPN power rankings, and they 
trounced the Giants during this month’s Bay Bridge Series. I know from 
experience that trans-bay relationships can be rough, and it’s much easier to 
date someone who lives on your side of the bay. I left my heart in San 
Francisco, but, with Oakland’s modest stadium and scrappy bearded 
players, my eye is wandering. 

Tradition dictates that fans must be loyal to one team, so many people 
would say I need to make a choice. But I disagree; my love for one team 


doesn’t take away from my love for the other. This is the Bay Area, where 
open relationships and polyamorous communities thrive, so if I can have a 
fiancé, a boyfriend, and a girlfriend, who’s to say I can’t have a meaningful 
fan relationship with both the Giants and the A’s? 


I wasn’t raised with religion. I grew up believing in baseball. The smell 
of a leather glove, the taste of a hot dog, and the way thousands of people 
gasp and cheer in unison restore my faith in humanity and a higher power in 
a way that church never has. Baseball is magic. So why would I limit 
experiencing that magic with just one team? The same is true for 
polyamorous relationships. I love going on dates with the pretty lady in my 
life, and I also love daydreaming about my wedding with my fiancé. 


One doesn’t take away from the other, and in fact, sometimes it even 
adds. My fiancé doesn’t want to talk about centerpieces with me or leaf 
through bridal magazines for the perfect dress, but my girlfriend sure does. 


The A’s will never be what the Giants are to me. The Giants and I have 
a history and commitment to each other that simply can’t be replaced. Tim 
Lincecum will continue to take my breath away, even when he is old and 
his rotator cuff is gone. But I also love looking at Coco Crisp’s butt, and I 
look great in green and gold. I shouldn’t have to choose. I will always love 
the San Francisco Giants. They are like my first boyfriend: unpredictable, 
sometimes stoned, and always sporting weird facial hair. But there’s no 
denying the Oakland A’s are hot right now, and I’d be foolish not to get a 
piece of that. The stadium is just 12 minutes from my house, and I don’t 
think it should be considered cheating if I go to a game in Oakland once in 
a while. 


WEDDED KINK: BALL AND CHAINS 


Apr 15 2015 


“You know what my husband really likes?” Shay asked me while my head 
bounced up and down in her aforementioned husband’s lap. I gazed up at 
her cruel, icy eyes and long, blond hair. I’ve always thought she looks a bit 
like an angel, but she is probably the biggest pervert I know. 

“He likes dirty little slave girls just like you,” she continued as she 
stroked my hair. 


The two of them were snuggled close on a luxurious velvet couch at 
Kink.com’s Upper Floor, which serves as a backdrop for the website of the 
same name. Shay’s husband, Stefanos, is the producer and steward of the 
site, which showcases “lifestyle BDSM” and is best known for elaborate 
play parties attended by local kinksters. 


While The Upper Floor is first and foremost a porn site, Stefanos 
ensures the parties also feel like a community for those who attend, 
including Shay, an ER nurse by day and a kink educator by night. 


I had attended events as a guest in the past, bartering my image for free 
drinks, gourmet snacks, and a fancy play space with vibrators plugged into 
every wall socket, but that night I was on the clock. I had been booked to 
play a house slave for the evening and celebrate Stefanos’ birthday with a 
lavish party of Bay Area perverts, organic strawberry shortcake, and a 
double blowjob for the birthday boy from me and fellow porn performer 
Bella Rossi. 


The night was clipping along wonderfully, with plenty of spankings and 
champagne to go around. Our blowjob scene was secondary to the main 
action featuring models flown in from Los Angeles, so once they got going, 
we Started prepping for the next shot. 


I don’t know if people outside the industry know this, but fluffers are a 
myth. Perhaps during the golden age of 1970s porn, there was a cute intern 
who made sure all the dicks on set were standing at attention when cameras 
started rolling, but in my experience, fluffing your co-stars in between 
scenes is just part of the job. 


So I was fluffing away, and to my very pleasant surprise, Shay came 
over and asked if she could assist. I’ve known both of them for years, and 
Shay is a naughty nurse with killer abs, so I didn’t even consider saying no, 
especially since she asked so politely. She sat down and began whispering 
filthy suggestions into her husband’s ear while she instructed me on exactly 
how to please him with my mouth. 


Behind us, the camera captured an 18-year-old from Florida 
experiencing a Hitachi Magic Wand and two dicks for the first time. But 
amid all the performative sex from both the featured stars and the guests, I 
found myself nestled inside a magical moment of intimacy between a 
husband and wife of over a decade. That doesn’t happen every day, even on 
a porn set. 


When so many marriages end in divorce, it can be terrifying to embark 
on a relationship model that departs from traditional notions of 
monogamous commitment. There are few _ positive mainstream 
representations of marriages that include kink, non-monogamy, and fluid 
sexuality, which is why this couple has always struck a chord with me, long 
before I got a chance to peek inside their sex lives while on the job. 


Stefanos and Shay have been pillars of San Francisco’s kink scene for 
years. They teach classes, host parties, and hold the title of International 
Power Exchange couple of 2014, which is basically prom king and queen in 
kink land. 


They both identify as “pansexual polyamorous playsluts,” which means 
they both have serious relationships and casual kinky sex with people 
outside their marriage. 


As a couple, they’ve amassed close to 15 years of experience in BDSM 
and polyamory. They teach classes on everything from first-time 
explorations to fire play, suspension bondage, and even blood play. More 
about their classes, parties, and how to rock a blood pendant as if Billy Bob 
Thornton never made it uncool can be found at www.stefanosandshay.com. 


Though their marriage may seem impossibly nontraditional, they are 
one of the most solid, supportive, happy couples I’ve ever met. Their 
commitment to each other, and to their community, shows that modern 
marriage isn’t beholden to traditional rules, and a birthday blowjob from a 
porn star can absolutely be part of a long-term committed partnership. 


YOUNG LADY LOVE: EVEN WOMEN CAN’T FIGURE 


OUT WOMEN 


May 21 2014 


Who doesn’t love a workplace romance? Surreptitious encounters by the 
water cooler, overly affectionate emoticons over email, knowing glances 
during cunnilingus—it all plays out like a high-stakes romantic comedy. 
I’m a busy young woman, and it’s hard to find the time to meet potential 
scissoring partners. But the one place I do get to regularly meet girls is 
work. 


Relationships with co-workers can be awkward, and it’s even more 
confusing when having sex with a co-worker is actually part of the job. I 
have a crush. And even though I’ve had sex with this girl several times, I’m 
still not sure if she likes me back. In my line of work, nudity and sex often 
come far before the first date. Don’t get me wrong, getting paid to have sex 
with girls I have crushes on is awesome, but it doesn’t necessarily get me 
out of the all-too-familiar “friend zone.” 


This struggle is not new to me. In the ninth grade, I was cast as a boy in 
the chorus of West Side Story. My girlfriend in the show was played by an 
impossibly adorable preacher’s daughter with the voice of an angel. We 
held hands during the “Dance at the Gym” number and I loved the way it 
felt to put my arm around her waist and lead as we danced around the stage. 
I got to play at flirting with a girl and even having a girlfriend. As it turns 
out, I liked it. 


As a highly committed high school drama student, I had already 
chopped all my hair off for the role anyway, so I figured I might as well try 
dating girls offstage as well. I went on to fall in love with girls throughout 
high school. With boys it was simple: I had a crush, I asked him out, and he 
either said yes or no. But I found my relationships with women to be 
endlessly more complex. I’d get a crush, we’d become best friends and 
spend all our time together. We’d platonically cuddle during sleepovers and 
Id try not to blatantly stare at her when we changed in the locker room. I’d 
suggest lesbian romantic comedies for movie nights and hope she’d realize 
her true feelings for me. I’d pray that someday we’d get caught in a game of 
truth-or-dare and she’d be forced to kiss me and realize we were meant to 
be together forever. I’ve heard straight men complain about being caught in 
the “friend zone.” They have no idea. 


I continued to date both boys and girls throughout high school and on 
into my adult life. Boys continue to be simple. As a sex worker, I seduce 
men for a living, so I get a lot of practice. But even after almost 15 years of 
dating women, inside I still feel like an awkward 14-year-old with a bad 
haircut when I try to flirt with a cute girl. 


Even here in the Bay Area—the mecca of gay pride, where I can boogie 
my sequined hot pants off almost any night of the week at a host of queer 
dance parties—I’ve never managed to perfect my lady-getting swagger. As 
a femme who loves makeup, high heels, and cock, I often get read as 


entirely straight, which leaves the responsibility of courting largely in my 
hands. My go-to technique for bedding ladies is still the “let’s be best 
friends and hopefully we’ll get drunk enough to fuck some night” method. 
It worked in high school, but now I think it makes me seem like an asshole. 


At work, I can fuck a girl with my fist, make her squirt, and call her 
“Mommy,” but that first off-the-clock kiss is still full of butterflies and high 
school fear. It’s hard to figure out how to proceed once the camera stops 
rolling. Just like in West Side Story, we go back to being just friends when 
the curtain falls, painting each other’s nails and giggling about nothing. 
There’s a part of me that wishes I could make an “It Gets Better” video for 
my young queer self, saying, “Don’t worry little nerdling, someday you will 
get paid to eat pussy.” While that is technically true, I continue to be 
completely intimidated by women I’m attracted to, and I end up in the 
“friend zone” about as often as I did back in high school. It hasn’t really 
gotten better. The more useful advice I’d like to send my 14-year-old self, 
as well as my current 28-year-old self is: “Just kiss her already.” 


CHAINS OF LOVE: DELIGHTFUL DOMINATION 


Dec 30 2014 


This holiday season my boyfriend, Sam, received a very exciting present: a 
little device known as the CB-3000. It has three clear, medical-grade 
polycarbonate parts that lock together like a puzzle with a little heart- 
shaped padlock. 


It covers the penis entirely, save for a tiny hole at the front to pee from. 
When locked, it prevents the wearer from obtaining an erection, or 
accessing the shaft or head of the penis. There are many male chastity 
devices out there—some with leather, some with spikes, some with metal— 
but the CB-3000, from what I’ve read online, is one of the best. 


To be clear, I did not give this device to Sam. He has a 
dominant/submissive relationship with a woman who is not me. Her name 
is Penny Barber, and she’s a good friend of mine, as well as an amazing 
dominatrix whom I really look up to. She torments him, humiliates him, and 
generally makes all his kinky dreams come true. 


Until I met Sam, pretty much all of my partners had been sexually 
dominant in some way. My only experience with submissive men had been 
at work. As much as I love getting paid to give a good spanking or watch a 
man deep-throat my high heels, I had never explored the possibility of 
having a real-life partner who was submissive. 


But when I met Sam at a BDSM conference a couple of years ago, there 
was something about his boyish good looks and overanxious desire to 
please me that got me crushing hard. Luckily, he didn’t expect or want me 
to be some sort of latex-clad mistress 24/7. Most of his submissive energy 
goes to Penny, but he likes it when I tease him and boss him around now 
and then. Truth be told, our sex life is fairly vanilla, but I do enjoy knowing 
that if I tell Sam to do something, he’Il do it. 


Not wanting to cause a scene, | demurely told him that one bed was just 
fine. The clerk looked at my fiancé, looked at our girlfriend, and then 
looked back at me. 


So a few days before Thanksgiving, Sam sent me a text message that 
said something to the effect of, “Heads up, Penny is doing a Christmas 
chastity thing with me so she is giving you a key. Hope that’s not too 
weird/annoying.” 

Sam and I are both kinky. We both like taboo role-play and edgy BDSM 
activities, but I think it’s adorable that he still gets anxious that I’ll judge 
him about his fetishes. 


The next time I saw Penny, she presented me with a tiny key on a chain 
of pink, heart-shaped plastic beads. Sam’s junk would remain locked up 
tight from November 20th until December 20th, and Penny and I would be 
the only two people with keys. Penny encouraged me to use my key 
whenever I wished, but I was actually more eager to add to Sam’s 
predicament. I liked sending him butt selfies, knowing that he wouldn’t be 
able to jerk off to them until weeks later. I was amused by the way the 
equipment tortured him; when he’d come over, I’d rub my butt up against 
him just to see him squirm with discomfort. Even though the chastity 
arrangement was primarily about Sam and Penny’s dynamic, I got to play a 
supporting role and reap the benefits of a long-term BDSM scene without 
having to be entirely responsible for it. 


Now that his time under lock and key has ended, Sam says _ his 
relationship with his dick has “changed forever,” and he’ll never take 
jerking off for granted again. Sam says, although the overall experience was 
positive, he’s not necessarily anxious to do it again—there’s far more 
maintenance, pinching, and smooshing involved than any online erotica 
would have you believe. 


I, however, feel differently. At another time in my life, I probably would 
have thought that having another woman put my boyfriend’s penis in a tiny 
cage for several weeks would be bizarre or threatening, but I was surprised 
to find the whole idea fascinated me and definitely turned me on. At times I 
felt drunk with power, and I wasn’t even directing the scene. 


At the beginning of the month-long chastity experience, Sam had said 
that if I ever wanted to lock him up, he would be more than willing if the 
idea turned me on. Turns out, it does. So even though the Christmas chastity 
season ended for 2014, there’s no telling what may happen in 2015. 


LOVE AS A TRIO: POLYAMORY ON THE ROAD 


Jul 15 2015 


Bringing your girlfriend and your fiancé to a wedding sounds like a premise 
for an uncomfortable romantic comedy. Earlier this summer my fiancé, 
Jesse, was invited to the wedding of an old college friend in Arizona. He 
and I have been dating our girlfriend, Maxine, for over a year now, which 
usually warrants invitations to things like weddings and family gatherings. 


Going to a wedding with a partner can be immensely validating for a 
relationship, especially if it’s new. It’s an opportunity to meet a ton of 
friends and family all at once, so bringing a partner can signify that the 
relationship is headed in a serious direction. Jesse and I wanted Maxine to 
know that even though we are serious about each other, we are both serious 
about her, too. 


Luckily, the bride encouraged us to bring Maxine and granted Jesse a 
“plus two” on his invitation. 


As much as we were all excited to share the special day and soak up all 
the lovey-dovey energy, I’d be lying if I said we all weren’t a little anxious. 


The day of the wedding, we made our way to the quaint downtown 
where we’d be staying in a 100-year-old hotel. It occurred to me that 
perhaps we shouldn’t all go in together, just in case the management gave 
us any trouble. 


I’ve seen Big Love, the HBO show about a Mormon family in the 
suburbs of Utah that has to hide its polygamist lifestyle for fear of arrest 
and persecution. Though polygamy and polyamory are quite different, I 
know that outside of San Francisco and New York, nontraditional 
relationships like ours can result in the kind of attention one doesn’t 
necessarily want in a state where it’s legal to carry a concealed weapon. 


We stood in the lobby with our luggage and bags of high heels, 
champing at the bit to get upstairs, but there was a problem. The man at the 
front desk said the hotel had a policy of no more than two people to a room, 
as there was only one bed. 

Not wanting to cause a scene, I demurely told him that one bed was just 
fine. The clerk looked at my fiancé, looked at our girlfriend, and then 
looked back at me. 


“Where are you going to sleep, then?” he asked me as he narrowed his 
gaze. “On the floor?” 


“T don’t believe that’s any of your business,” I told him with measured 
fury just beneath my tongue. Maybe he couldn’t handle the idea that some 
people get to have threesomes on the regular, or maybe he was just having a 
bad day, but his voice became threatening. 


“Actually, it is my business, because you’re staying in my hotel. Now 
you mouthed off to me once, let’s not make it twice.” 


I felt rage bubbling up, but I knew that yelling at him wouldn’t mean 
that I’d won. I just wanted to get upstairs so I could shave my legs. I 
stormed out of the lobby to get some air. Jesse and Maxine settled things 
downstairs. Upstairs, they dried my tears and held me close. 


We knew we had to shake it off, lest our desk clerk blues be read as 
proof that polyamory only resulted in heartache. I took a very hot shower 
and we hustled to get fabulous. 


We somehow managed to not even be late to the ceremony. 


“This is my fiancée, Siouxsie, and this is our girlfriend, Maxine,” Jesse 
said while introducing us to people from his past. 


The moonlight and paper flowers made the hateful tone of that desk 
clerk melt away. A few people had questions, but they were rarely invasive 
or rude. We may have been the only triad there, but we didn’t feel like 
outliers. 

It’s nice to think that, for every mean-spirited hotel clerk ready to 
scrutinize, there are 300 open-minded wedding guests ready to learn. 

Nonmonogamy isn’t for everyone, but just because we live in a world 
that says a king-size bed is for two people only doesn’t mean that three 
people can’t snuggle close and make it work. 


THE WHORE NEXT DOOR’S BACHELORETTE PARTY 


Aug 12 2015 

Bachelorette parties have always kind of baffled me. I never planned to 
marry someone who would insist on monogamy or expect me to give up 
tequila, threesomes, or the strip club. The idea of throwing a huge party to 


commemorate my “last night of freedom” never seemed like something I 
needed to do. I didn’t see the point. 


But the minute I arrived in Reno, and my girlfriend handed me a Bud 
Light and a personalized T-shirt that said “Feyonce, Drunk in Love, 
Siouxsie Q’s Bachelorette Weekend 2015,” I realized that though I’d 
thought I didn’t want anything to do with this tradition of binge-drinking 
and penis-shaped accessories, I had been wrong. 


Two distinct camps of friends came for the weekend, representing two 
separate but distinct eras of my life: before I began doing sex work, and 
after. My friends from childhood and college are all very supportive of my 
career, so I knew I wouldn’t have to worry about snark, secrets, or side-eye 
on that end, but I was anxious to see how these two worlds would collide 
inside a Silver Legacy hot tub suite. 


The champagne was barely flowing when two of my porn-star buddies 
stripped naked. I worried that the contingent of non-sex-workers would be 
uncomfortable with the nudity and frank discussions of sex and money, but 
they all seemed to roll with it. No one batted an eye or even snickered when 
my ho-friends talked financial domination and butt plugs; in turn, none of 
my sex worker friends wrote off my childhood friends as uptight squares 
because they opted for a bikini over going nude in the hot tub. 


My girlfriend/maid of honor (a sex worker) declared that although she’d 
made me a personalized shirt for the weekend and I was permitted to wear a 
veil at all times—either of which would mark me as the bride-to-be among 
passersby—there were firm rules against truth-or-dare challenges and 
scavenger hunts in which anyone showed his or her body to someone for 
free. (However, prizes would be awarded if anyone in our party successfully 
hustled tips, which several of us did.) 


My girlfriend brought a hilarious, yet weirdly alluring, vulva straw to 
sip champagne out of. (The more traditional penis straws were permitted 
only in small doses, as they kind of squick me out. There was sangria at the 
first bachelorette party I ever went to, and the way the fruit burst through 
the tiny plastic urethra turned me off.) I made another rule: If you drank out 
of a penis straw, you had to do a small penis humiliation scene with your 
straw for the group’s amusement. 


One of my college friends showed up with a water bottle in the shape of 
a veiny, porn-size monster cock. I know she meant well—that’s what 


bachelorette parties are for, right? But I was worried about getting arrested 
for indecency if I walked around with it, so I conveniently “lost” it at the 
pool, leaving it to be discovered by the unfortunate person who would 
inhabit my cabana next. 

Later that night, we hit the strip club, where my high school sweetheart 
bought me a lap dance from a blue-haired, tattooed angel named China. She 
smelled like magic, gave me her number, and definitely put her hands up 
my dress when no one was looking. After six songs or so, my bachelorette 
bodyguards showed up and told me the sun was coming up and we should 
probably head home before I gave China any more of their money. 


My heart exploded as we stepped out into the cool desert morning light, 
holding hands and giggling. 

The next night, we stayed in the hotel suite, nursing our hangovers in 
the hot tub. We ordered buckets of room service and played my favorite 
trivia game, “Notable Women in Politics.” I was in heaven. 


They say that to be in a committed relationship, you have to know 
yourself first. Gathering the eight women who make me feel most like 
myself felt like a reminder from eight guardian angels of what I am 
bringing to my marriage: whimsy, fierceness, hustle, laughter, decadence, 
loyalty, optimism, and belief. 

Bachelorette parties may seem like an excuse for basic bitches to let 
their hair down for a night, but for me it felt like a critical step in the 
process of moving toward a lifetime commitment. 


It’s not all about penis straws, shots, and strippers. I realized last 
weekend that, for me, this tradition is actually about solidifying the 
relationships that nurture me so I can be the best partner I can be in this 
next chapter of my life. 


LOGICAL FAMILY 


From “Confessions of an American Whore” 
Jan 29 2014 


When I embarked on my career in the sex industry in 2010, I was fairly 
certain I would die a glittery spinster. I pictured myself with my radical 


stripper compatriots, growing old together in a commune for aging whores. 
I was not in search of a boyfriend, let alone a husband. 


Once there were naked pictures of me on the Internet, I knew I had to 
say goodbye to (openly) dating senators and being crowned Miss America. 
I thought that perhaps traditional long-term commitment might have to be 
crossed off the list as well. Even though I felt confident about my new 
professional identity, I understood that bringing a whore home for the 
holidays is not something many people are keen to sign up for. 


Then, in February of 2011, I met Jesse James, a sweet Midwestern boy 
who moved to the big city with the secret hope he’d someday get to date a 
girl who worked at the Lusty Lady. He loved Star Wars and had studied 
third-wave feminism. He even had friends who had put themselves through 
school by doing sex work. So he came to the table with an understanding 
that sex work was my job, and not a threat to our relationship. He also 
understood that I had no interest in leaving the industry any time soon. The 
stigma that comes with dating a sex worker can be cruel. Many people have 
negative opinions about sex workers, so coming out to friends and family 
can be challenging. Moreover, that stigma also informs legislation that 
criminalizes the partners of sex workers. I worried that Jesse wasn’t sure 
what he was getting himself into. 


Two years into dating me, meanwhile, even as thousands of strangers 
were getting to know my story, Jesse’s own family didn’t yet know I was a 
sex worker. 


Jesse insisted he was open to telling his parents whenever I was ready, 
but I continued to put it off. I was afraid that even if they got to know me 
first, the fact that I was a sex worker would be a deal-breaker. I was plain 
crazy about Jesse, and desperate for his family to think I was good enough 
for him. 


The decision was taken out of our hands in the spring of 2013, when a 
segment I filmed for CNN Money on sex work was slated to air in homes 
across America. We knew we couldn’t wait any longer to tell them. 

Jesse’s mother came to visit and we told her. The visit went well as far 
as we could tell, and she seemed to take the news with an open mind. 
However, as soon as she arrived home, we learned that nothing was okay. 

Jesse’s parents no longer speak to me. This time, my greatest fears came 
true. Despite the Christmases and vacations we had spent together over the 


past two years, the fact that I was a sex worker had indeed been a deal- 
breaker. Soon after the visit, boxes filled with things from Jesse’s childhood 
started showing up in the mail. 


It’s not easy being the partner of a sex worker. Sometimes the 
consequences of coming out are quite grave, and the loss of Jesse’s family 
is compounded by the threat of criminal prosecution. There are times when 
I’m beside myself with guilt. This process of mourning hasn’t been easy for 
Jesse or me. 


San Francisco has been a destination for outcasts and freethinkers for 
decades. Beat poets are our ancestors, drag queens are our civic leaders, and 
flocks of parrots grace our skies; this place is like no other. Many times a 
year, the city celebrates sexual freedoms with huge events like the Folsom 
Street Fair and LGBT Pride; they are as quintessential to San Francisco as 
sourdough bread and the Golden Gate Bridge. 


A culture of free sexual expression, combined with periodic economic 
booms like the Gold Rush and Silicon Valley, make fertile ground for a 
thriving sexual economy. What is now the wealthy neighborhood of Pacific 
Heights was once the red-light district of the Wild West known as the 
Barbary Coast. The modern sex worker rights movement, founded by Beat 
Generation darling Margo St. James, was born in this city in the 1970s 
alongside San Francisco icons like Harvey Milk and Ken Kesey. The 
Armory, in the heart of the Mission District, is now home to Kink.com, 
which is the largest producer of kinky adult content in the world. 


Sex work—and, therefore, sex workers as well—are part of the fabric of 
this city. Transplants from all over the world have come here in search of 
acceptance. The queer, the kinky, the radical, and the artistic have made 
their homes and found community in San Francisco. I am no different. I did 
not come to this city with the intention of becoming a sex worker, I came 
here in search of my people and my community. I found them in the sex 
industry. 


Unfortunately, the criminalization of sex work deepens the potential 
wedge between sex workers and their families by stating that anyone who 
involves themselves with a sex worker is not an ally, but an accessory to a 
crime. Sex work can be isolating; forging community bonds is necessary for 


survival. Additionally, the goal of traffickers is only made easier when it is 
illegal to reach out to family, community, and city for support. 


mK OOK OK 


In the face of his parents’ disapproval, and every other narrative that says a 
good Midwestern boy shouldn’t love a whore like me, Jesse still wanted me 
to be his wife. It was snowing in Disneyland when he proposed. He got 
down on one knee in front of Sleeping Beauty’s castle and I said yes, and 
on August 2nd 2015, we were wed in a redwood grove surrounded by 80 of 
our fellow freaks, perverts, hookers, rentboys, call girls, hustlers, and hoes 
—our “logical family,” as Armistad Maupin would say. 


Not being able to share the festive occasion with Jesse’s biological 
family hung heavy on our hearts, so this happy ending, like most, was 
bittersweet. 


But rather than dwell on what we have lost, Jesse and I chose to 
celebrate all we have gained. 


My mother, who was bed-ridden when Jesse and I first met, was able to 
dance at the reception, and no matter what the world may think of the way 
we live and love, there are at least eighty souls on this planet who love us 
like family. 

The night of our wedding, as we danced under the stars with our little 
tribe of lovers and dreamers, I wanted to stitch all these people together like 
a quilt that I could wrap around Jesse and me to remind us that family is not 
always about the people who bring you into this world; it’s about the people 
who are by your side while you’re in it. 


EPILOGUE 


I am eternally grateful that the SF Weekly has let me turn a page of their 
paper into my personal soapbox that I hop on each week to bark about the 
rights of sex workers in America. 


I spend a lot of time campaigning and advocating for the immediate 
needs of whore-kind (decriminalization of prostitution, combating 
exploitation of labor, etc.). But since you made it all the way to the end of 
the book, I feel as though I owe it to you to be completely honest about 
what my agenda really is. 


This world has been built on the backs of women and men who survive 
by selling sex. We have inspired, fed, comforted and cared for kings, 
congressmen, authors, painters, and revolutionaries. 


And yet, we have been relegated to the shadows and the back alleys, 
told that our powers are harmful, dangerous, and that they must be 
controlled. 

But the whores of this world are some of our best and brightest. We are 
the granddaughters of the witches they couldn’t burn. 

We have the uncanny ability to make men—both rich and poor—open 
their wallets and dole out bills hand over fist; and to a capitalist patriarchal 
society, that power is incredibly dangerous. 

Harnessing and wielding whore power has the potential to dismantle 
everything. 

That is why there are so many laws written to control sex workers. It’s 
because the powers that be are afraid of us. And they should be. 

We are magnificent. We are powerful. And I believe that our time has 
finally come. 


